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‘The “ Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, F ilms, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Eb. | 


THEATRES 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST . 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. The Old Bachelor, by 
Congreve. ’Phone: Riverside 3012. Evgs., 8.15. 
Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Reviewed this week. ) 

GRAFTON. East Lynne. ’Phone: Museum 1424. 
Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. A 
sophisticated revival of the famous melodrama. 

PHCENIX THEATRE. Late Night Final, by Louis 
Weitzenkorn. Godfrey Tearle, replacing Ray- 

_ mond Massey. Dramatic exposure of American 
journalism. ’Phone: Temple Bar 8611. Evgs., 
8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolf Besier. Cedric Hardwicke, Gwen 
_. Ffrangcon-Davies. Still running on indefinitely. 
Gerrard 9437. Evgs., 8.15. -Mats., 
Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

GLOBE. The Improper Duchess, by J. B. Fagan. 
Yvonne Arnaud, Frank Cellier. Farce; also still 
running on indefinitely. ’Phone: Gerrard 8724. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

WYNDHAM'S. F rightened Lady, by Edgar Wallace. 
Gordon Harker, Cathleen Nesbitt. Amusing 
farce, with patches of puerile melodrama. ’Phone : 
Temple Bar 3028. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & 

Thurs., 2.30. 


($TRAND. Counsel’s Opinion. Mr. Gilbert Wake- 

i! field’s extreme modesty has not allowed him to 

include in his list Counsel’s Opinion. But as it is 

one of the best of the day I include it.—Ep.) 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs, & Sat., 2.30. 


FILMS 


MARK FORREST’S LIST 
LONDON FILMS 


THE CARLTON. Monkey Business. 
in this issue. 

THE CAPITOL. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Transatlantic. This js 
probably the last week of this excellent and 
exciting picture, all the action in which takes 
place on a voyage from New York to London, 

THE TIVOLI. Bad Girl. This picture of the first 
year of marriage in the life of an ordinary New 
York couple is a great success. Remarkable 
for its direction and for the performance of 
James Dunn as the young wireless salesman. 

THE ACADEMY. Earth. This magnificent silent 
picture is again being revived and no one should 
miss it. ‘ Tartuffe’ also figures in the pro 
gramme, with Emil Jannings in the princi 
part. The late Mr. Murnau, who was res 
for ‘ Tabu,’ directed it, but it does not contain 
his best work. 

THE STOLL. Hell’s Angels. The super production 
of the air is supported by ‘ East Lynne,’ and 
the bill is an attractive one. 

GENERAL RELEASES 

Feet First. Harold Lloyd’s latest picture. Very 
amusing, if not so funny as his previous ones. 

The Criminal Code. One of the best of the gangster 
films which have been sweeping the cinema 
lately. The vogue is on the wane. 


Criticized 
The Ghost Train. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY. EDITOR’S LIST 


The Duke. By Philip Guedella. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. (The latest biography of 
the Duke of Wellington.) 

The Letters of Queen Victoria. Edited by G. E. 

Buckle. Murray. 25s. (Reviewed in this 
week’s issue.) 

In the Wake of Napoleon. Edited by Oakley 
Williams. The Bodley Head. 18s. 
King Charles the Second. Arthur Bryant. 

mans, 9s, 6d. 

Gérdener’s Chapbook. Edited by E. H. M. Cox. 
(Illustrated.) Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Mother and Child. Photographic Studies by H. 

_ Walter. Routledge. 3s. 6d 

Flying ‘Dutchman. Anthony Fokker. 

2s. 6d. 
Sécond Mercury Story Book. Introduction by Robert 
i Lynd. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
By Cargo Boat and Mountain. 
' Seeley Service. 21s. 


Long- 


Routledge. 
By M. B. Byles. 


NOVELS 


By A. A. Milne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
By Ethel Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s, 6d. 
Wet Parade. By Upton Sinclair. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
The Waves. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 


The Devil’s Jig, By Marjorie Bowen. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


Two People. 
Green Figs. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL (261, 301 and 1,554 metres) : 

Monday, October 5, 7.30 p.m. Professor Arnold 
Plant will continue his series ‘ How Wealth has 
Increased ’ with a talk on ‘ Natural Wealth.’ 

Tuesday, October 6, 8.30 p.m. Continuing his series 
‘ The New Spirit i in Literature’ the Hon. Harold 
een C.M.G., will talk about ‘ The Reading 

abit.’ 

Wednesday, October 7, 6.50 p.m. Mr. James Agate 
= oe, his fortnightly talk on ‘ Plays and the 


7-30 p.m. The second talk in Professor H. Levy's 
series ‘ What is Science?’ is entitled ‘ Science in 
Revolt.’ 

9.20 p.m. Dr. Ota Vocadlo will give the weekly ‘ Ide 
Thoughts. 

Thursday, October 8, 7.30 p.m. Mr. Leonard Woolf 
will discuss the questions * Have we a right to 
Happiness?’ and ‘ Are we becoming Happier?’ 

9-20 p.m. The third talk in the series ‘ What I would 
a with the World ’ will be given by H.H, the Aga 

an. 

Friday, October 9, 7.10 p.m. Mr. Gerald Heard will 
give his fortnightly talk om ‘ This Surprising 
World.’ 

7.30 p.m. In the series ‘ Learning to Live,” Professor 
J. Dover Wilson will talk about ‘ What Education 
was like Fifty Years Ago.’ 

Saturday, October 10, 7.10 p.m. Mr. A. P. L. Gordon 
will give his fortnightly talk on ‘ The World of 
Business.’ 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Edgar Wallace will give the first of @ 
series of talks entitled ‘ The World of Crime.’ 
He has called his first talk ‘ Adventures of 4 


Journalist.’ 
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NOTES OF 


OTH politically and economically the 
Boasition is confused and ironical. In finance 

the advocates of the Gold Standard, antici- 
pating the evil results of its abandonment, have 
seen the pound steady itself after a fall; have been 
chagrined to see Scandinavia follow Britain in 
giving it up; and amazed at the widespread 
rumours and reports that the United States would 
shortly follow the British example. 


In politics the Conservatives have definitely 
come to favour Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (that 
hidebound Tory) as their leader at the next General 
Election, with Mr. Baldwin as second-in-command. 
And the party that does not accept the voice of the 
people as being necessarily the voice of God is now 
pressing for an immediate appeal to the polls ; while 
the Liberals and Labour men, who believe in 
democracy in theory, are in practice protesting 
against an election both publicly and privately. 


Liberals and Tariffs 


It would be unfair, however, to reproach the 
Liberal Party for being split on the tariff issue. 
They have fought so often on a Free Trade plat- 
form that they have almost come to regard it as the 
ark of the covenant; and if now they accept tariffs 
as a disagreeable necessity, they will accept them 
as patriotic men who admit a disagreeable neces- 
sity lest a worse thing befall us. 


The indications at the moment are that the bulk 
of the Liberal Party will accept the National badge 
and fight under Mr. MacDonald’s lead for a stable 
Government that has a reasonable prospect of four 
years in office on a programme of reconstruction, 
economy, and tariffs. There will be no coupons, 
but arrangements will be made to call off Tory 
opponents in Liberal constituencies, and Liberal 
opponents in Tory constituencies, so as to ensure 
a straight fight between Nationalists and Labour. 


It is understood that a new seat will have to be 
found for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as it is con- 
sidered highly improbable that his present con- 
stituency will return him to the House of 
Commons, even with the aid of such Conservative 
and Liberal votes as Seaham Harbour can com- 
mand. On the other hand, it is believed that Mr. 
Thomas will have no difficulty in retaining the 
votes of his railwaymen at Derby. 


Mr. Lloyd George, on account of sickness, 
temains out of the battle; his return is in any case 
assured, but his attitude remains obscure. Lord 
Reading definitely remains with the Nationalist 
Government, Sir Herbert Samuel is still doubtful, 
while Mr. Pybus supports the MacDonald-Baldwin 
pact. The bulk of the Liberals are agreed that this 


= met course; a small minority will fight a 


On the Labour side, Mr. Snowden will resign, 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain is considered a more 
likely successor to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer than Sir Robert Horne. It is commonly 
‘ported that Lord Sankey will also go, and the 


THE WEEK 


Woolsack will fall either to Lord Hailsham or 
Sir John Simon—the former being the favourite 


at the moment, in view of Sir John’s desire for the 
India office. 


As the Indian Round Table Conference is not 
going well, and may either be put in cold storage 
or break down altogether, Sir John Simon would 
be able to take up the Indian problem afresh if 
he accepted the office. Nobody would be better 
fitted than he to restore the prestige of an office 
which Mr. Wedgwood Benn failed to maintain. 


India 


There is a strong under-current of pessimism 
about the Round Table Conference, and parties 
are manoeuvring to put the blame for a break- 
down on someone else’s door-step. When the 
princes with gay courage agreed to federation 
on terms nearly a year ago, they certainly did 
not fully realize all its implications, and the nearer 


they approached the cold water the less they 
liked it. 


Disunity within the States delegation is now 
showing itself, and the fact that disputes have 
occurred in public on minor points shows a lack 
of co-ordination, or frayed nerves. If federation 
breaks down, the promise of ‘‘ Responsibility 
with Safeguards ’’ no longer holds. But now. 
that the Minorities Sub-committee has resumed 
its meetings, it is at least equally likely that the 
breakdown of the Conference will be due to the 
Hindu-Moslem question. What proved incapable 
of solution last year has not been made easier by 
subsequent incidents like Cawnpore. 


The Coal Quota 


The sample of Whitehall Socialism enshrined 
in Mr. Graham’s monumental nonsensicality, the 
Coal Restriction Act of 1930, is creating chaos and 
serious loss to the country. Now our exchange 
position is favourable, our coal exports want all 
possible access to foreign markets. All over York- 
shire this monstrous and artificial measure is 
provoking strong feeling. Cannot the new 
minister in charge press for its repeal ? 


Indeed, on this issue, I heard only yesterday from 
a leading British exporter that he was at last having 
to press our collieries for delivery to fulfil current 
West Indian contracts. The tipping of the balance 
of exchange, due to the fall in the pound v. dollar, 
brought him an order for 7,000 tons of coal from 
Durham in one day alone, in addition to his steady 
orders there. Work for that number of men for 
a day is welcome news in these times. No wonder 
the remaining gold-countries are perturbed. 


The League Fails 


The League of Nations has had a bad week. 
The way in which the Italian proposal for an 
armaments truce has been whittled down is a very 
bad omen for the Disarmament Conference next 
year, for it proves quite conclusively that Geneva 


is so much under the influence of France that no 
proposition which does not find favour with Paris 
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has the least chance of being adopted. At any 
rate, we now know where we are, and that the 
League of Nations has officially abandoned the 
furtherance of peace for the promotion of the 
interests of France, 


Furthermore, when French policy is not 
affected, the League is quite powerless, as in the 
dispute between Japan and China. It is a matter 
of very little importance to France whether Man- 
churia is governed from Tokyo or Nanking, so 
the League is allowed to flounder about making 
clumsy proposals to arbitrate, and thus to cover 
itself with ridicule. President Wilson must have 

‘turned in his grave more than once lately. 


Franco-German Amity 


Meanwhile, M/M. Laval and Briand have visited 
Berlin, made a number of the speeches customary 
on such occasions, and the Press has assured us 
that the Franco-German hatchet is in process of 
burial. Perhaps so, but while these festivities 
were in progress in the German capital, elections 
were being held in Hamburg for the House of 
Burgesses, and the result was that the National 
Socialists gained forty seats and the Communists 
eight. The coincidence of the two events is surely 
a little significant. 


Irish Farmer and English Middleman 


Mr. Cosgrave is to be congratulated upon his 
refusal to alter the basis of the Irish currency 
from pounds to dollars. The fall in the exchange 
value of sterling is bound to benefit the Irish 
farmer, who will obtain a better price for his pro- 
ducts in this country, and it would have been a 
serious blunder to allow political considera- 
tions to influence what is a purely business 
proposition. Once again, Mr. Cosgrave has dis- 
played courage as well as foresight. 


But it would appear that the Irish farmer has a 
serious grievance in the price that cattle have been 
making of late on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, in view of the cost of meat in the shops. 
Fat cattle of 11 cwt. each are not making more 
than about twenty pounds, which is the pre-war 
rate, while any housewife will bear witness to 
the difference in price in meat in the shops 
between 1914 and the present day. In short, the 
middleman, as usual, is opening his mouth far 
too wide. 


Sovereigns for Export? 


Who or what governs the distribution of 
sovereigns in this year of grace? I ask because, 
although they are almost as rare as the great auk 
in these islands of their origin, a friend who 
returned from ‘Madeira the other day tells me that 
they are extremely plentiful there, and that he 
cashed a cheque for forty pounds exclusively into 
sovereigns. On the face of it, I do not see why 
the Portuguese should have what is so jealously 
withheld from our own fellow-countrymen. 


H. G. Wells on Dictators 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s project of a World Dictator- 
ship on the wireless on Monday night struck me 
as interesting, and he had a good deal to say in 


its favour. It would be a great thing to abolish 
war and poverty in twenty years, and many of yg 
would give much to attain so enviable a contrag 
with the world as it exists to-day. But there is 
after all, the other side of the picture. 


It must have struck more than one of Mr. Wells's 
listeners that his world dictator would abolish no 
only liberty of action, but liberty of thought—q 
least the expression of thought—and to mog 
Englishmen at any rate the loss of liberty would be 
too heavy a price to pay for any material benefits 
whatsoever. Further, should we not exchange 
national wars for civil wars? The Roman Empire 
knew the evil of claimants to the Imperial throne, 
Would nobody ever challenge the World 
Dictator ? 


Information Wanted 


I have nothing but admiration for the London 
General Omnibus Company and everything and 
everybody connected with it, but I do wish that 
the newest type of bus was not quite so modest 
in its refusal to disclose its number. Certainly 
the latter does appear on it somewhere, but it 
is by no means obvious, and although the names 
of the places served are clearly indicated, it is by 
their numbers that most of us know our buses, 


Farms to Let 


No fewer than 125 farms, of every type and in 
several counties, vacant at Lady Day, 1932, to let 
on ridiculous terms since sale outright is impos 
sible, but without a prospective tenant offering to 
date—that is the state of agriculture in the cold 
logic of his books before a Westminster land 
agent. As Dr. Addison can testify, here is no 
bankers’ ramp.’’ Bankers have portfolios 
enough cluttered up with farmers’ loans. 


The labourer has no dole to fall back on, » 
rates will soar to unprecedented heights, where 
Norfolk’s 1929-31 increase of 2s. 3d. in the £ wil 
be mere bagatelle. Last year’s hay selling at 20s, 
a ton on the farm and Wiltshire sheep dropping 
in a twelve month from sixty-four shillings to 
thirty-nine and six, is a doleful tale. Every ton less 
of straw home-grown means through equivalent 
imports another load on the sagging back of the 
sterling exchange. 


Buy British ” 

I am entirely in favour of the shopkeepers wh 
are now encouraging customers to buy British; it 
is sound business and good patriotism, and I hope 
it will last. But the effect is sometimes a little 
comic. One large multiple-shop had all its windows 
decorated with the inspiring slogan: “ Buy 
British.’’ But, unluckily, the window before which 
my omnibus halted informed me that ‘* Dutch 
bulbs are now in stock.’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Letters 
to the Editor should be addressed to the SatuRDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3157. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to the 
SaturDay Review is 15s. per annum, post free. 
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decision was taken to abandon the Gold 

Standard, and the enthusiasm which that step 
aroused has increased, rather than abated, in the 
interval. It is now almost universally realized that 
the return to the Gold Standard in 1925 was, to say 
the least of it, premature, and that had the counsels 
of certain bankers not been heeded at that time 
the state of the country to-day might well have 
been far more satisfactory than it unfortunately is. 
A mistake was made by the politicians, and all 
three parties must bear the blame, but the real 
responsibility rests with the bankers who insisted 
upon the change, and foremost among these is 
Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England. Why has he not resigned now that the 
policy for which he stood has been proved a 
failure ? 

In pre-war days the Bank of England was the 
servant, not the master, of Whitehall, and it did 
not attempt to dictate policy, save on the famous 
occasion when the then Governor hesitated to 
advance the money to buy the Suez Canal shares. 
In these circumstances, its chief was only respon- 
sible, like the head of any other great industrial 
or financial enterprise, to his own shareholders, 
and whether he kept or lost his place was their 


\ FORTNIGHT has now elapsed since the 


SHIPBUILDERS 


RITISH shipowners have always been Free 
Bracers, pleading that as their vessels carry 
half the ocean-borne commerce of the world 
this country should set an example to foreign 
nations by preaching and practising the gospel 
of free ships, free ports and free seas. They have 
now been forced by events to abandon their 
former theories. The first leader in the industry 
to confess his conversion was the Earl of Inchcape, 
who controls the P. & O., the British India, and 
other shipping lines, and is also a banker and 
a merchant, besides being interested in ship- 
building and ship-repairing. For some time 
he hesitated to declare his changed opinions, 
but at last he could resist the pressure of 
Circumstances no longer. He has admitted 
that he has had to adjust his views to new 
conditions. His lead been followed 
by Sir Walter Runciman and Sir William 
Seager, both former presidents of the Chamber 
of Shipping, as well as Sir John Latta, Sir 
William Reardon Smith, and most of the 
prominent shipowners in the country. They 
claim that they are still Free Traders. They are, 
nevertheless, willing to support a National Gov- 
ernment in imposing a tariff as an emergency 
measure, because they realize that something 
must be done to stimulate home industries. The 
country is so obviously bleeding to death that 
they have subordinated their traditional opinions 
to the urgent needs of the nation as a whole, though 
Some of them fear that shipping may suffer. 
Whether the conditions in the industry could 
e worse than they are is, however, doubtful. 


MONTAGU NORMAN MUST GO 


concern. But since the war the position has been 
very different, for the Governor of the Bank of 
England has definitely initiated policy, and 
become a sort of Minister without portfolio, with 
a right to interfere in every matter that in any way 
pertained to finance. In short, he is now a 
super-Chancellor of the Exchequer, though not 
responsible to any authority known to the 
Constitution. 

We had hoped that Mr. Norman would have 
realized the peculiar delicacy of his position, and 
tendered his resignation when the policy for 
which he stood had perforce been abandoned, but 
such has not proved to be the case, and we trust 
that the Prime Minister will therefore give him an 
unmistakable hint that the time has come for him 
to go. Had he been a member of the Cabinet, the 
abandonment of the Gold Standard would auto- 
matically have involved his retirement, just as a 
few months ago Sir Charles Trevelyan resigned 
when the Education Bill, which he had sponsored, 
was dropped. Now Mr. Norman has more than the 
power of a Cabinet Minister. He has an even 
greater duty to the public. And it is only right 


that he should be subject to the same laws as those 


which regulate the coming and going of great 
Officers of State. 


AND A TARIFF 


Every port is crowded with vessels for which 
profitable employment cannot be found, and yet, 
in spite of all this idle tonnage, freights are lower 
than before the war, while operating costs, wages 
and stores, fuel and harbour dues are about 70 
per cent, higher. It is claimed that no voyages 
are showing a profit if adequate provision is made 
for depreciation. 

Shipbuilders have always kept step with ship- 
owners, on whom they depend for orders. On 
the initiative of Sir James Lithgow, the President 
of the Federation of British Industries, who con- 
trols successful shipyards on the Clyde, they have 
decided that they too will no longer resist the 
tariff movement if their peculiar needs are 
respected. They must have cheap steel if they 
are to construct cheap ships, and either by special 
clauses in the tariff granting exemption or by a 
subsidy they must be protected so as to compete 
successfully with their foreign rivals, The claim 
is not unreasonable. In every country with 
maritime pretensions the shipbuilding industry 
receives special consideration. It was thus that 
Germany, under the tariff drawn up by Bismarck, 
developed her great shipbuilding yards and came 
to own the second largest merchant fleet in the 
world, inferior in size only to that under the 
British flag. 

The union of shipowners and shipbuilders in 
support of a tariff is very remarkable, for it means 
that interests which have in the past championed 
Free Trade, pure and undiluted, will at the 
coming General Election support the National 
Government. 
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when prices of goods were falling. 


The latter is merely a temporary phenomenon; the former appears to be permanent. 


T was pointed out in the previous article that 

Over-production kills Profits, which kills Divi- 

dends, which either freezes or destroys Capital. 
That is true of the major issue, but there is another 
reason for the present collapse of capital values 
which it is impossible to overlook. 

It was a singularly unfortunate coincidence that, 
at the very time when capital values were bound 
to fall on account of over-production, the exchange 
value of most shares was far higher than their real 
value. Imperial Chemical Ordinary, for example, 
issued in 1929 to existing stockholders, at the 
specially favourable price of 33s. per £1 share, 
promptly rose to nearly 45s. in the open market— 
an absurd figure for a stock that has never paid 
more than 8 per cent. 

These excessive values were quite general three 
years ago. Omitting ramps and gambles, let us 
take the figures for 278 great public companies of 
the best class, and the following facts emerge : 


Nominal par value of shares: £1,635,333 


Quoted value, December 1929: £ 2,652,174 


Quoted value, December 1930: £2,137,377 


Since that date, of course, considerable further 
falls have been registered. But the above figures 
make it abundantly clear that the shrinkage of 
£514,797 shown in 1930 was not, in fact, an actual 
loss of the 278 companies’ capital at all; it was 
simply a scaling-down by public opinion in one 
year of the excessive value put on certain goods by 
the same public opinion during the previous year. 

The cold fit, in fact, had succeeded the hot. But 
the temperature was still well above normal, and 
the decline of 19 per cent. in the exchange value 
of the shares left room for a further decline of half 
a million before these shares had shrunk to their 
actual par value. a 

What, then, was the cause of this excessive 
valuation ? 

It is hardly sufficient to ascribe it simply to over- 
confidence, and to the feeling prevalent for some 
years after the war, that every day and in every 
way things were getting bigger and bigger and 
bigger. It was certainly argued that because pro- 
duction was rapidly increasing, profits must also 
be rapidly increasing, and that argument, as we 
have seen, was fallacious. But although this was a 
powerful factor, it was manifestly not the only one. 

The truth is that there were far too many 
investors in the field. The sober business man 
who knew (or should have known) something about 
actual values, was joined not only by the lawyer, 
the doctor, and the parson, but by his own clerks 
and typists, in the merry game of buying for a 
rise. They liked the look of these large and impos- 
ing companies, with plenty of assets, a few titles 
and an out-of-work statesman or so in the shop- 
window, and they hoped for the best. The big 
fish and the little fish all competed against each 
other, and they drove the price up against them- 


THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITAL—II 


The present collapse of capital is partly due to its success in over-production of goods. 
But the collapse is also partly due to prices of stock having been forced up at the very time 


only capitalism but life itself depends—since life 
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selves till at last the bubble burst, and the whol 
thing began to come down with a run. 

The process of descent was, it is true, accelerated 
by the succession of events associated with the 
fall of the Hatry, Harrison, Horne, Kylsant, and 
Gamage (West End) Companies. But even with. 
out those catastrophes, which made the ordi 
timid investor as shy of going out in the City as 
the ordinary timid woman is of going out in lag 
year’s frock, values were bound to slump. The 
fall might have been delayed a few weeks, or evena 
few months, but the pace was too hot to last. Apart 
from spurious flotations and gambling counters, 
the profits to match the prices were not there. 

In these cases no doubt it was largely new 
capital, created by the savings of the past ten 
years, that was lost by inexperienced investors who 
bought less for dividends than for a rise, and who 

ot caught by a fall. In previous financial crises 
it was probably more often inherited capital that 
gradually shrank with the lapse of time until, as 
with the large class who thought Consols and 
Home Rails the very symbol of security, the bulk 
of the family fortune was found to have vanished, 
In either event the principle is the same, and this 
brings us to the crux of the matter. 

Capital is always being created by fresh enter. 
prises that succeed. But it is always being 
destroyed, either by fresh enterprises that fail, or 
by old enterprises that have become obsolescent. 

o fact is more familiar than the continual creation 
of capital, but no fact has been more constantly 
overlooked than its continual depreciation and 
eventual destruction. 

The reason that this is overlooked is, however, 
relatively simple. In the past capital has usually 
been destroyed through some defect or interrup 
tion of civilization, such as war or an invasion by 
barbarians; and it seemed a fair corollary that 
peace and security would protect and accumulate 
capital indefinitely. Up to a point, indeed, tha 
was true, but beyond that point it has prove 
entirely untrue. 

It would obviously be absurd to suggest the 
either civilization or capitalism have failed. 
Materially at least both have succeeded in thei 
primary aim of abolishing plague, pestilence, and 
famine. Over a large area of the earth abundant 
has supplanted scarcity, but abundance has now 
brought its own special problems. 

The first of these is that profit, on which net 


must be lived at a profit or not at all—has sué 
denly changed its character. Profit in the old 
sense was due to the fact that demand being 
slightly in excess of supply, prices were maintai 

on the whole at a remunerative basis to the com 
sumer; but now that supply is often in excess 
demand, prices have sunk below remunerative 
levels, and such profits as there are frequently g0 
to the consumers (or more probably to the dit 
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tributor or middleman) who reap the advantage 
of the competition among the producers to sell 
ir goods. 
Oetenty there is no going back to scarcity, 
since man can now make the earth produce more 
than he needs. Unless and until population 
increases so rapidly that foodstuffs again become 
inadequate—of which there is no immediate prob- 
ability—there is no prospect of large profits in 
riculture anywhere in the world, and a great 
deal of the capital sunk in that primary industry 
must be regarded as either frozen or written off 
lost. 
mt is clear that this position also exists in many 


of her many beautiful spas in the summer of 

1922, a few thousand marks were needed to 
purchase our one pound Treasury note; when I took a 
final treatment in 1925, I watched the final catastrophic 
plunge that brought the mark from one million to one 
billion to the pound in a few weeks. During that visit 
| wished to change a five-pound note at the Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin. Delays were considerable, and when 
the paper equivalent arrived, I took it back to my hotel 
in a cab, for the parcel was inconveniently large. 

The effect upon the ‘‘ rentier ’’ class, the men and 
women who have in so many cases founded their inde- 
pendence upon years of thrift, was pitiable. One great 
medical specialist, a man who had given nearly forty 
years to the study of disease and never refused to help 
a poor man, woman or child, had saved twenty 
thousand pounds when the crash came. Of this sum, 
just £500, invested for him in an American security by 
a friend, remained, the rest was not worth five pounds, 
his health was failing by reason of overwork, he was 
past the prime of life. 

The plight of the professors, and Germany is full of 
them, was desperate, and even greater than their need 
was their pride; they found starvation easier to face 
than charity. In one town a philanthropist hit upon the 
happy plan of inviting all the hardest hit to a discus- 
sion on some social topic once a week. The invitation 
was extended to wives, and discussion was preceded by 
a substantial meal. diet 

The bravery of the educated class was astonishing. 
I found on the Saalburg a learned archeologist 
engaged on some excavation work. His boots were 
patched, his coat threadbare, his face hollow. ‘‘ I am 
greatly distressed,”’ he said, in course of conversation, 
and I took it for granted that he was about to speak 
of his obvious needs. ‘‘ I am greatly distressed,”’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Owing to the fall in the exchange, it is 
no longer possible for the public library to purchase the 
reports and journals of the learned societies, and I do 
not know what work my colleagues are doing in other 
countries.” Hunger, shabbiness, the lack of all or 
most of the amenities of life, had passed him by. 

Cases of this kind might be multiplied; they were 
as the sand on the sea shore. 

The condition in the shops was extraordinary. 

s that obtained in the morning had changed by 
the afternoon, and shopkeepers did not know what to 
do. If they sold their stock, the money dwindled away 
before their eyes. If they kept it, they could not pay 
their way. Purchase by strangers was in truth a form 
of pillage. From the Belgian side, men and women 
were crossing into Germany in their worst clothes, 
uving a new suit or a new dress and returning to 
their own country. As they were wearing the new 
fothes there was no duty, and they left their rags 
behind them. 


There was a chemist to whose shop I went frequently, 


Wes I went to Germany for treatment at one 


WHAT INFLATION MEANS 


industrial trades, where production has outrun 
demand; and still more, perhaps, in transport, 
where rival facilities compete for patronage insuffi- 
cient to maintain both. In all these cases capital 
either operates unremuneratively, or at an actual 
loss; and in many such instances (as in British 
railways, for example) the only sensible thing to 
do is to write it off altogether. 

It appears at first sight, then, as though civiliza- 
tion has been suffering from an excess of capital. 
There is reason to doubt whether this is the case; 
what has actually happened, as we shall see in the 
next article, is that its use has been misdirected. 
(To be continued.) 


and, contrary to regulations, I changed English money 
there. After a year’s absence I asked him if he had 
been able to take a holiday. 

‘* Thanks to you,”’’ he replied, ‘‘ I took my wife and 
children to the coast. We were away a fortnight, and 
the whole of our expenses, including travel, were 
covered by one of your one-pound notes.” 

The worst sufferers under inflation were, of course, 
the poor, the factory workers, the shop assistants, the 
men and women whose sole resource in pursuit of a 
living is manual labour. 

In one town, where a seat in the ex-Kaiser’s box in 
the Opera House cost just threepence in our currency, 
I rose early one morning to see the workers going to 
their day’s labour. There were men and boys whose 
only clothing consisted of coat and trousers, they had 
neither shirts nor boots. Children on the way to school 
were no better clad. I inquired at the Town Hall 
Charity Organization Department about the cost of 
feeding a group of destitute folk; the price, in English 
currency, of an excellent meal was just five farthings. 

Long years before, when I was a lad in Spain, I had 
seen something similar following the Spanish-American 
war, and again in some of the Turkish dependencies 
during the Greco-Turkish war, when Greeks and 
Armenians realized their goods for what they would 
fetch, and fled. But in Seville and Smyrna, to quote 
two cities, there was some relation between the goods 
and the price, and in Germany there was none. Nobody 
dared keep money, it was necessary to realize takings 
at once, the workman hurried with his wages to the 
baker and the grocer, they ordered more flour and 
groceries, it was exceptional for the exchange to remain 
stable for three days on end. Even in the hotels, or 
some of them, a fresh table of charges was put up 
daily. 

The time came when a cab fare cost many millions 
of marks, and the beggars in the streets would not 
thank the man who gave them a note for 100,000. The 
briskest business in the tourist centres was done by 
the exchange offices, which sprang up in every street, 
and towards the end all other business was restricted. 

In one of the great Tietz stores during my last visit, 
I tried to buy a box of soap, three pieces. ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ 
said the girl in charge, ‘‘ but it is forbidden to bu 
more than one piece at a time.” The case was met 
by the purchase of the three cakes at intervals. 

The Germans had suffered defeat and starvation; 
they faced inflation with wonderful endurance, and the 
municipal administration was excellent. Nothing that 
could be done to help the situation was overlooked, 
but*tHrough the tragic years that preceded the coming 
of the Renten Mark, millions of men and women and 
children had no more in return for their work than 
suffered to keep body and soul together. Some had 
less. and fell by the way. 


There is no need to preach the moral or adorn this 
tale. 
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THE ‘PANTHER’ AFFAIR 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


annexation of Bosnia and the crisis which led 

to the World War. They were years of 
acutely increasing tension, marked at intervals by 
shocks and tremors. On two occasions, as we can 
now see, Europe must have come very near to the 
brink. The processes of decay or disruption in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, the effort of Ottoman 
revival, and the growth of the power and assertiveness 
of the Balkan States were all continuous. The 
characteristic of this period is that Austria has now to 
deal with a Russia profoundly estranged. Beneath the 
surface of correct diplomacy and superficial affability 
all the nations of Europe steadily and rapidly increased 
and perfected their armaments by sea and land. 

In the spring of 1911 a French expedition occupied 
Fez. This development of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment about Morocco irritated German feeling. Some 
small German commercial interests were alleged to 
exist around a sandy bay on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco called Agadir. ..The new German Foreign 
Minister, Count von Kiderlen-Waechter, brought these 
claims to the notice of the French Government. The 
French declared with truth that there were no German 
interests at Agadir, nor in its hinterland—not a 
harbour, not a trading establishment, not a house, 
not a bale of goods, not a German! Nevertheless, 
recognizing that Germany had some grievance over 


N five years intervened between the 


French expansion in Morocco, they were prepared. 


to offer some territorial compensation in the Congo 
basin. As for Agadir they proposed a joint visit of 
accredited French and German representatives to the 
desolate spot in order to examine the facts or want 
of facts about the German interests there. Suddenly 


_ on July 1 it was announced that the German Emperor 


had sent a gunboat, the Panther, to maintain and 
protect German interests at Agadir. The Panther 
was already on her way... 

The alarm which this abrupt but otherwise trifling 
action caused throughout Europe is the measure of 
the strain of those times. The act of Germany might 
mean nothing or everything. If it meant nothing, 
why was it done? Clearly it was intended to raise 
large issues. July and August were dangerous months. 
By the middle of August the harvests of Europe are 
largely gathered and the stubble fields are cleared 
for war. If Germany intended to pick a quarrel with 
unlimited consequences, July 1 was a convenient mili- 
tary date to choose for opening the debate. After the 
long story of Bismarck’s calculated and successful wars 


‘and the various later episodes which have been else- 


where recorded, culminating in the summary treatment 
of Russia in April, 1909, and the German Emperor’s 
‘* shining armour ’’ speech about it, none of the chan- 


_celleries or general staffs of Europe could exclude the 


gravest possibilities from their minds. France became 


_intensely alert, and every German movement was 


watched with silent but profound attention. The 
British Admiralty, whose eye was already fixed upon 
German activities at Madeira and in the Canaries, 
drew the notice of the Foreign Office to. the effect 
which a German naval base on the Atlantic seaboard 
of Africa would have upon our food and trade routes. 

When the German Ambassador, Count Metternich, 


‘mentioned the subject to Sir Edward Grey he was 
_ told at once that the situation was so important that 


it must be considered by the Cabinet; and on July 5 


_ he was further informed that the Cabinet could not 


‘disinterest themselves in Morocco, and that until Ger- 
man intentions were known the British attitude 


must be one of reserve. This vague but weighty 
declaration, all the more significant because of the 
small action which had called it forth, was received 
in absolute silence by the German Government so far 
as we were concerned. For some weeks not another 
word was spoken on the subject. 

Meanwhile the telegrams which passed to and fro 
between the different capitals became increasingly 
obscure and perplexing. Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was gravely alarmed, 
Hitherto he had headed that section of the Cabinet 
which was predominantly opposed even to the consid. 
eration of war in any form. On July 21, however, 
with the agreement of the Prime Minister and Sir 
Edward Grey, he interpolated in his speech as Chan. 
cellor to the Bankers’ Association at the Mansion 
House an extremely stiff warning to Germany of the 
dangers which might attend her policy. 

Germany was not only startled but staggered. No 
Government not separated by salt water from the 
German Army would have dared to utter such words, 
Following as it did upon the large increases in the 
British Navy, it revealed an unmistakable antagonism 
alike to German ambitions and methods. Accustomed 
to have French Ministers dismissed at his order, the 
Kaiser immediately sent a fierce and menacing protest 
through his ambassador. ‘‘After the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, no explanation could be 
made by Germany. If France should repel the hand 
offered her by the Emperor’s Government, the dignity 
of Germany would compel her to secure by all means 
the full respect by France for German treaty rights.” 
‘*Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, to say the least, wasa 
warning to Germany’s address and had, as a matter of 
fact, been interpreted by the Press of Great Britain 
and France as a warning bordering on menace.” Sir 
Edward Grey replied at once that in view of the tone 
of the German communications he also was not pre 
pared to offer any explanation. Orders were immed- 
iately given to secure the British fleet against 
surprise attacks. 

There is no doubt that in the weeks that followed 
the Kaiser and his Government measured and weighed 
the issues of war and peace. They were not used 
to coming in contact with Powers outside the sweep of 
their sword. They felt they had been openly confronttd 
with a will as stern as their own. They decided 
eventually that the occasion was not propitious. But 
as August passed away there were so many reports 
of German military movements, particularly in th 
garrisons along the Belgian frontier, that both anxiety 
and suppressed excitement grew in the Foreign Office 
and the War Office. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence on August 23 made a prolonged examination 
of the military and naval problems likely to be raised 
by a general European War in which Great Britain 
might be engaged. This was the first time that such @ 
possibility had ever been squarely faced by the Liberal 
Government. Colonel, afterwards Field-Marshal Sit 
Henry Wilson, the Director of Military Operations, 
explained in close detail, and, as it proved, with per 
fect accuracy, the German plan of invading Franc 
through Belgium, and the part that would be 
played by the British expeditionary army § 
Parliament decide to become the ally of France. 
He also gave an appreciation of the Russian military 
strength, plans and mobilization time-table, which was 
found disappointing by those who had const 
Russia an armed Colossus, but which also turned ow 
to be true. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF GENIUS—II* 


By A. Wyatt TILBy 


genius in Europe was not so much to make 

international mass-comparisons as to discover 
if there were any general indications of the distribution 
of exceptional talent within the countries concerned ; 
and perhaps incidentally to put to the test a remark 
by an old F rench friend who once assured me that 
‘“all great Frenchmen come from the Midi ”—the 
district which he himself had honoured by his birth. 
But this, like another admirable hypothesis once 
advanced in another country over the third bottle of 
perfect Hock, that ‘‘ all good Germans come from the 


M Y purpose in studying the distribution of 


The districts that are definitely deficient as pro- 
ducers of genius are Brittany, Poitou, the Médoc 
country, and the Landes. (Claret, then, cannot stand 
up to Burgundy or Champagne, but it is disconcerting 
to find that plain Normandy cider beats them all. It 
looks as though Eve was right when she made Adam 
eat the apple.) 

Two features stand out clearly on the map of French 
intellect. In the first place, not only is the north more 
productive than the south; the east of France is 
definitely more productive than the west. Deficiency 
of quantity in south and west is not compensated by 
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rive 


, 


Garis 


Winelands of the Rhinelands,’”’ proved too good to be 


true. The facts were stubbornly recalcitrant to both 
theories. 


Alas for my good friend of the Midi! An analysis 


_ of the French list showed that 147 out of 225 great 


Frenchmen were born in the north, 50 in the south, 
and only 28 in the central districts. The Midi is 
definitely last and least. 

The departments of modern France are too small for 
Seful comparison, but reckoning by the older pro- 
vincial divisions, Normandy appears to be the most 
fertile soil for French genius. Picardy, however, runs 
it very close, with Burgundy third (in spite of a reputa- 
tion for moroseness, astonishing in a country of 
generous wine), and Champagne and Franche Comté 
not far behind. Provence, as was to expected, leads 
the south, but is far behind the north; the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and the Riviera is poor soil intellectually. 


any superiority of quality. The reverse is the case; 
north and east have the best of it both ways. 

But in the second place, the city of Paris has an 
extraordinarily disproportionate lead over all the pro- 
vinces, with 70 great names as against 164 for the 
whole of the rest of France. To this must be added 
that, apart from Paris, the great men of France who 
are born in the provinces have been, in the vast majority 


of cases, born in the capital of the department or pro- 


vince, not in the smaller towns or villages or country- 
side. 

Of these provincial French cities, Amiens, Lyons, 
and *Gtenoble head the list with 4 distinguished men 
each; Rouen, Valenciennes, and Dijon have 3 each; 
Havre, St. Malo, Chartres, Besancon, Nancy, Mont- 
pelier, Nimes, and Geneva 2 each; while Caen, 
Boulogne, Dinant, Arras, Tours, Blois, Nantes, 


* The second of a series of four articles. 
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Bordeaux, Limoges, Aix, Rheims, Macon, and Sedan 
have one each. ee 

Altogether, then, 27 of the chief provincial cities of 
France have produced 50 great Frenchmen, whereas 
Paris alone has produced 70; and a list which con- 
tains such names as Moliére, Voltaire, Boileau, 
Michelet, Malebranche, Beaumarchais, Villon, Daudet, 
Prudhomme, Corot, Dégas, Rodin, Debussy, and 
Lesseps is assuredly as outstanding in variety and 
quality as in quantity. One feels that Edinburgh has 
unfairly usurped the title of modern Athens; the truth 
is that Paris is to modern Europe what Athens was to 
Greece, and more than Florence has been to Italy. 

In every country, of course, the capital draws many 


Strassburg, Disseldorf, Kénigsberg and Hamburg 
3 each; Frankfurt, Nirnberg, Dresden 2 each. The 
remainder come from small towns or the country. 
German genius is therefore markedly less urbanized 
than that of France; and it contrasts strongly with its 
neighbour in another respect. French talent is con. 
centrated in the north and east of the country; 
German talent derives mainly from the centre, the 
south and the west. Saxony quite definitely heads the 
list; the Rhineland and Bavaria-Wirtemberg are a 
good second ; Brandenburg is a fair third, with h 
East Prussia and lovely Silesia a poor fourth, 
North of Germany there is an outcrop of genius 
across the Baltic; more than a dozen famous Scan. 


of the most able and ambitious men from the land, 
and the children of these men are likely to find more 
opportunities of distinction in politics, philosophy and 
the arts than their country-bred cousins, from the 
mere fact of their living at the intellectual centre 
instead of the circumference. But the rule is by no 
means universal—London, for example, a city with 
many mighty sons, has produced poets in abundance, 
but strangely enough few politicians, philosophers, or 
financiers—and my figures indicate that not only is 
Paris far more the intellectual centre and focus of 
France than Berlin is, for example, of Germany, or 
Madrid of Spain, but that the genius of France is 
definitely more urban in character than that of her 
neighbours. 

The quality of German genius is at least as high as 
that of France, although its quantity—owing to later 
and violently interrupted development—is slightly less. 
But its distribution is very different. 

Of the German capitals, Berlin leads with 12 out of 
183 famous Germans born there, but Berlin is, after 
all, new in comparison with Paris, In France the 
capital is first and the rest nowhere; but in Germany 
the provincial capitals are very important. Leipzig 
has 7 great names, Vienna—in spite of music—only 6, 


dinavians come from Denmark and the extreme south 
of Norway and Sweden. But north of the Baltic popula- 
tions are small and, although the general level of 
intelligence is proverbially high, we are manifestly 
beyond the main strata of mental distinction. 

In the other direction, to the east of the Elbe, and 
still more markedly east of the Oder, the supply of 
human genius becomes more and more sparse. 
mighty names of Copernicus and Chopin are, it is true, 
on the short but splendid Polish list; but the magnifi- 
cent Russian contributions to music and fiction cannot 
conceal the significant absence of great Russian names 
from the abstract fields of philosophy and _ religious 
thought. 

Creative or original genius, the fair but fragile 
flower of European civilization, seems therefore to 
have its fertile northern belt between the Seine and the 
Oder. Even between those rivers it is always rare, 
and there are many bare patches destitute, or almost 
destitute, of great names; but east and west of Seine 
and Oder the crop thins out until it vanishes 
altogether. 

Before we attempt to draw any deductions from 
these facts, let us look south of the Alps and Pyrenees 
for our remaining belt of fertility. 
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POETS AND POACHERS 


By J. M. DeNnwoop, 
AUTHOR oF ‘ Rep Ike’ 


e 4 ae night lately, in my fun 
I gaed a-roving wi’ the gun 
And brought a paitrick to the grun, 
A bonie hen, 
And as the twilight was begun 
Thought nane wad ken. 
The poor, wee thing was little hurt; 
I straikit it a wee for sport, 
Ne’er thinkin’ they wad fash me for ’t 
But, deil ma-care 
Somebody tells the Poacher court 
The hale affair. 
Some auld, us’d hands had ta’en a note 
That sic a hen had got a shot; 
I was suspected for the plot 
I scorn’d to lie; 
So gat the whissle o my groat 
An’ pay’t the fee. 

The above are verses from an epistle to John 
Rankin by Robert Burns. I know of no other poem 
in which Burns touches upon poaching. Probably 
this was the only time he came under the ban of the 
law for such an offence, but that, he had never before 
been a-poaching is an open question; that he vowed 
to go again is beyond dispute. This proves that he 
did not look upon the killing or poaching of game 
with a disturbed mind, or as an offence to which it 
was worth while giving a second thought. 

How Burns hated landlordism, monopoly and 
oppression! Had he written nothing more than ‘ The 
Tree of Liberty,’ a poem in sympathy with the 
great revolution in France, and ‘A Winter Night,’ 
he would have deserved immortality. 

Taking into account the terrific upheavals of 
society that occurred during the short life of Burns, 
and of his position as a servant of the State under 
a then not very secure, nor long-established throne, 
his utterances in favour of revolt were courageous to 
a remarkable degree. And I feel confident that in 
the event of a struggle for popular rights he would 
have been found on the side of the people. And 
where else should any man be found in times of 
stress, but on the side of freedom, justice and 
fraternity ? 

Burns was largely indebted for the broad outlook 
he had of the world to the author of ‘ The Rights 
of Man.’ And there is no denying that the Chartist 
doctrine of the last generation and the Socialist pro- 
gramme of to-day were foreshadowed if not actually 
formulated by that warm-hearted disinterested deist, 
who by a stroke of luck escaped the guillotine. 

Casting a backward glance over the achievements 
of the men who made history by directing, and con- 
trolling the destinies of western nations during the 
last hundred years, one is struck by the magnetic 
influence one great intellect has successively exercised 
over another. And bearing this in mind, one need 
never lose heart for the future : 

Still the race of hero spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 
There is no more melancholy sight than that of the 
smug literary renegade whose comfortable worldly 
position has been purchased with the price of his 
apostasy from the cause of liberty and fraternity. 

Warm-hearted, fiery-spirited, enthusiastic, Southey 
lost himself in the wilderness of flunkeydom and 
ee, and degenerated into a mere political 

ck 


Wordsworth, finding there was nothing to be got 
from the party whose cause he espoused in his best 
and early writings, withdrew under the shadow of the 
Wedgewoods, the Calverts, and the Lowthers. By 
the first he was discarded, at the same time as were 


) 


the rest of the Lake School, Coleridge included, for 
reasons now well known; the second, in a fit of youth- 
ful and perhaps not too well-founded admiration, left 
him eight hundred pounds; the third pitched him into 
a sinecure, and paid a long-standing claim the Words- 
worth family had lodged against the noble house of 
Lowther. 

The three chief poets of the Lake School produced 
in youth and very early manhood some glorious and 
lasting work, but as men they were tried in the 
battle of life and found wanting. Not one of the 
three had as much backbone in him as a straw. 

Southey in his eclogues struck out some fine 
passages on the injustice of the game laws. No 
man knew better than he the dire curse they inflicted 
on the working class, when the illegal killing of game 
was punishable with transportation. 

Anyone who compares ‘The Poacher’ by Sir 
Walter Scott with Southey’s eclogues will see at once 
the different standpoint from which the two apparently 
observed the effects produced by the enforcement of 
the game laws. 

Scott’s picture is drawn with unerring skill to 
depict the depravity to which the man has fallen : 

That ruffian, whom all true men avoid and dread, 
Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once. 

But he carefully avoids, as any other man would 
do whose soul was steeped in feudalism, to point 
out that had the tyrannical law under which the man 
suffered never been enacted or had it been repealed, 
there would have been no poacher, no misery, and 
no murder. 

Rolf Boldrewood, in ‘ Robbery Under Arms,’ 
pays a striking tribute to the intelligence and sagacity 
of his compatriot, old Marsden, a_ transported 
poacher, who became a cattle lifter and highwayman. 
I do not know another writer who has given us such 
wayward yet lovable characters as are depicted in 
the above novel. The glamour of an imaginary 
romantic world is not felt. There is no brushing 
the cobwebs from the past as in Scott, and no low 
squalid sordidness laid foully bare as in Dickens; 
but moving through every scene are full-blooded, 
healthy men and women alive to the dangers and 
potentialities of the game they are playing. 

Thomas Carlyle in his reminiscences gives a graphic 
description of the terrible hardships of his father’s 
early days. 

Whether the laws against poaching—Carlyle calls 
it hunting—were as severe in Scotland as in England 
at that date, would not matter. His father’s father 
died leaving a young family, and he says: 

‘* Bred in such circumstances, the boys were 
accustomed to all manner of hardships, and must 
trust for upbringing to Nature to the scanty precepts 
of their poor mother, and to what needs or influences 
of culture were hanging, as it were, in the atmosphere 
of their environment. Poor boys, they had to 
scramble, scraffle for their very clothes and food. 
They knit, they thatched for hire; above all, they 
hunted. My father had tried all these almost in boy- 
hood. Every dell and burn-gate and clough of that 
district he had traversed, seeking hares and the like. 
He used to tell of these pilgrimages.’’ 

The above passage I take to be Carlyle’s opinion 
on Auhting or poaching. A plain, straightforward, 
truthful, manly piece of writing, coming from a man 
who hated cant, injustice and sham in whatever walk 
of life it may be found. He seems to have had 
nothing to say against poaching or hunting, simply 
because he saw in it no wrong. 
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MARRIAGE—PAH ! 


By Anita Loos 


HIS Karl Marx man. 
It seems to me he was a clever fellow but 


greatly misunderstood. I have been reading his 
books. 

Early this year, when economic and industrial condi- 
tions became so bad that virtually everyone began 
to sit up and take notice, no one seemed to have any 
clear idea what it was all about. Some people said 
it was due to one thing, others said it was due to 
another. 

Big business men and world-famous financiers whom 
I used to meet occasionally were all equally at sea. So 
I thought I would see what it was all about, and 
decided to read Karl Marx. Now it is a curious fact 
that very few people indeed seem to have read any- 
thing he has written. I studied ‘ Das Kapital.’ The 
first five chapters took me several weeks to understand. 

After that I began to take a different view of things. 
Marx seems to have foreseen exactly what was going to 
happen, the weakening and the ultimate collapse of the 
whole economic and industrial structure of our present 
civilization. His predictions have come true to-day. 
Look at the domestic life of Russia. | What has 
happened there is happening all over the world. They 
say that women in Russia are becoming nationalized 
like other institutions. That, too, is happening every- 
where. 

In America divorce is as easy as it is in Russia. The 
only difference is that in America you must get some 
money before you can get rid of a wife. But most 
Americans have some money, and an American can 
walk out on his wife or have his wife walk out on him 
as easy as you like. 

In England it is no better. It looks to me just a 
matter of an arrangement between husband and wife, 
and a female at an hotel, and the judge at the Law 
Courts will do the rest. 

Personally I am a firm believer in the marriage 
institution. Twelve years have I been married, and 
to the same husband! In Hollywood, where I live 
most of the time, that’s something of a record, 

In all that time I have never had my own way. 

People imagine that the Alpha and Omega of the 
modern American woman is to have her own way, but 
I have not found it so. 

It is a commentary on modern civilization that women 
to-day can fill so many posts and succeed in so many 
different occupations that before the war were the 
jealously guarded property of men. The trouble is that 
industrialism has blown up the whole basis of social 
and domestic life. 

In the home, where our grandfathers believed wives 
should spend all their time, there is not enough work to 
do to keep the average woman engaged. Young 
married people to-day live in flats and maisonettes cram 
full of labour-saving devices, instead of the big cumber- 
some houses of last century. Children, if any, are 
sent to school and are out of the way most of the 
time. Only the poor married woman can possibly 
find a life’s work in her home. 

So women go out and find work elsewhere. Can you 
blame them? In Russia, I believe, they work on equal 
terms with the men. A woman has nothing to gain by 
getting married in Russia to-day, She had to work 
after marriage, as before. So there are few marriages. 
And those few are probably only recorded because, I 
suppose, the Soviet likes to keep some register of what 
is going on. There is no reason why Russian couples 
should not set up a joint domestic establishment with- 
out the marriage ceremony. And so the ceremony is 
dispensed with. It would be just the same in America, 
England, France, Germany and any other countries if 
people were not scared of what their neighbours would 
say. 


In the city of New York, I should say that 80 to go 
per cent. of the marriages are for reasons other than 
love. In London it is probably about 50 per cent. Ip 
Russia, where love is the only reason, is it surprising 
that marriages are scarce and divorce easy? 

The marriage ceremony is a traditional institutiog 
which has come down to us through the ages. It sur. 
vives merely as a ceremony. A time may come when 
the need for the ceremony will be dispensed with by 
public opinion. Until that time comes the ceremony 
should be observed. 

It is a mistake to think that two people can, in this 
twentieth century, live their whole lives happily, 
successfully and abundantly on the basis that husband 
and wife are one, unless each party to the arrange. 
ment is free to follow her own tastes and fancies, 
Otherwise you inevitably get boredom and unbearable 
dullness. Dullness has wrecked many marriages 
which otherwise would have been successful. ‘ 

I have eliminated the possibility of dullness. On 
two days each week I never see my husband. It has 
proved a really sound arrangement. I do what I like 
go out with the friends I choose, even though some 
of them he dislikes and others he thinks just silly. Still, 
he does not object. For those two days we live our 
lives apart as if we had no mutual responsibilities at all, 

He chooses his own friends. Some of his friends 
I dislike as much as he dislikes some of mine. Others 
are just dull and uninteresting, ° 

The days we are together we enjoy. each other more 
because we have been apart. We are each of us 
refreshed and have something new to talk about. It 
is not a bad plan, and I might even say that it is\a plan 
which many other people might find very suitable, 
They will be surprised at the results. 

To-day a woman’s interests are so very much tied 
up with her husband’s that it is often impossible to 
distinguish them. The ordinary husband and wife see 
too much of each other. They lose their sense of pro- 
portion, fail to realize each other’s good points. A 
couple of generations ago the woman had her domestic 
interests and the man his business. The two were 
poles apart. Now their interests, amusements and 
hobbies are almost identical. Neither gets a chance 
of being free from the other. This is fatal to happiness. 

Since the average young married woman cannot find 
enough work to do in the home, what shall she do? 
Sit about and look ornamental? Most women would 
rather work than be idle, even the well-to-do. I do not 
know a single debutante in New York who does not 
—_ at some job or other, or who is not looking for 
a job. 

_You may think it a shameful thing that the rich 
girl should do work, on the plea that it is keeping a 
poorer girl out of work. But why should not a girl 
have as much right to work after she has married as 
aman? It is no use saying that a girl can generally 
find some fool to marry her and work for her, while a 
man cannot. In America it seems to me there are no 
lack of living answers to that. It is a fifty-fifty argu- 
ment. There are as many men who let women work 
for them as there are women who live on theif 
husband’s incomes. It does not say much for modern 
civilization, but it is a fact. 

In New York, at least one woman in every three 
works for her living, and most of them would prefer 
to keep their jobs rather than to marry merely for the 
sake of being married. It is an illusion that the moder 
girl wants above all things to settle down in marriage. 

Her grandmother did, perhaps, but most girls have 
too much to lose and too little to gain today. The 
naughty ’nineties must have been deadly dull com- 
pared to this dynamic modern world. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


DO WE WANT CO-EDUCATION ? 


By THE Hon. Mrs. FRAncts LASCELLEs 


A Few weeks ago a young woman came to see me. 
She stayed only half an hour, but before she left she had 
done so many extraordinary things that I had begun to 
wonder whether she were not really a boy in disguise. 
My drawing-room is furnished with several very com- 
fortable arm-chairs and yet my visitor, with a casual 
indifference which I noticed characterized all her 
actions, chose to sit on the corner of the table. On 
the mantelpiece was a box of cigarettes, yet before I 
had time to offer her one, the girl had pulled out a case 
of her own, and with a breezy ‘‘ Mind if I do?’’ lit 
an expensive Turkish and dropped the match deftly 
in the valuable flower vase which stood in the middle 
of the table. 

Before she left I learnt that, since the age of six, 
the girl had attended a co-educational school. At 
once the reasons for her amazing behaviour became 

rfectly clear. Instead of growing up a quiet refined 
English girl, she had become, as a result of her 
education, a self-satisfied, brazen hobbledehoy to whom 
quiet ways in the presence of her elders, and gentle 
manners meant less than nothing. Her life in the com- 
pany of boys had instilled into her young head that to 
behave as boys behaved and to do the things they did 
was to be a very clever person indeed. What she would 
think of a marriage, with its attendant sober duties of 
housework and motherhood, I trembled to think. 

Look at the case, say, of a little girl of eight. She 
has led a sheltered life at home, she has been taught 
the beauty of flowers, she has learnt that rough words 
and rough ways are not for her, and if she has come 
into contact with boys of her own age it would only 
be when they were on their best behaviour. She is 
then sent to a co-educational school, not only to mix 
with other girls (which is very good for her), but with 
boys as well; and very different she will find those boys 
to the ones she has known at home. 

They have been used to fighting, to ragging and in- 
dulging in the horse-play which is every healthy boy’s 
right, and that right they will not forgo because of the 
presence of girls. The result of a few terms of the 
school upon that eight-year-old mind is obvious—either 
she will form the opinion that boys are wild animals 
with not very much idea as to how human beings should 
behave, or else she will resent being ‘‘ out of it’? and 
try a little fighting and horse-play on her own account. 

Both results are equally harmful ; it will be extremely 
hard for her to rid herself of the bad opinion she has 
formed of the opposite sex. It becomes no less hard 
for her, in later years, to cease behaving like a hoyden 
and assume the quiet ordered life of an English girl. 

Man and woman have their respective niches in 
this world. To attempt to amalgamate the two is, in 
my opinion, a great mistake. Let Eve have her 
education and Adam his. What has man to do with 

estic science, or woman with Officers’ Training 
Corps? There can be no material advantage in allow- 
ing a girl to learn geography next to a boy, neither 
will a boy work any harder in the knowledge that, if he 
=. a girl will probably be above him in the final 


So far I have dealt only with co-education at an 
early age. What is the situation in later years, at 
university time? It may be argued that men and 
women of nineteen and twenty should mix as far as 
Possible. I would point out that there are other 
places besides colleges where they have ample oppor- 
tunity to meet and to study each other. A university 
man’s holiday provides many an opportunity for throw- 
ing him into contact with members of the opposite sex, 
and the surroundings and companions with which he 


By Lieut.-CoLONEL Sir HENRY BARTON 


Or all people educationists are most tempted to be 
experimentalists because the material in their hands 
is so plastic, and the results of their experiments so 
intensely interesting. Co-education is, however, no 
mere experimental matter. Even in England co-educa- 
tional schools have been flourishing for over thirty 
years, one of them has been for many years repre- 
sented on that select and orthodox body, the Head- 
masters’ Conference, and has, for its chairman, an 
ex-headmaster of Eton. It is also the predominant 
method of education of no fewer than 97 per cent. of 
United States schools, while in Scotland, back in the 
late seventeenth century, it was accepted as a definite 
policy; and from the dawn of history the definite 
though unorganized training of the home has _ been 
co-educational. 

Education is one of the greatest items of national 
expenditure, and any measures of educational economy 
are to be welcomed as they result in a larger margin 
of means for research and extension. Co-ordination of 
effort must result in economy, and for this simple reason 
alone, universal co-education should reflect favourably 
on education as a whole. 

The first aim of true education is to produce a citizen 
who is developed on every side of his or her character. 
The school should represent society in miniature; and 
a one-sexed society is an obvious absurdity. Men and 
women who resent as unnatural the thought of 
monastery or convent are prepared to place plastic 
young children in an atmosphere almost as narrow. 

It may be urged that the child can have an all-round 
study of humanity at home, but it must be remembered 
that the small families of to-day do not admit of the 
give and take between boys and girls that was common 
in Victorian nurseries. There are, unfortunately, many 
only children in the world to-day, apart from the boys 
without sisters and girls without brothers. How are 
such to grow up in sensible and matter-of-fact relation- 
ships with the other sex if they are denied their society 
at school ? 

A boy does not think of his boy friend as a boy, 
but as an individual, and it is as an individual and not 
as a girl that he will think of his rival for the top place 
in his class, if only from their youngest days they have 
worked and played together. Unhealthy repressions 
always result in unbalanced expressions, and the best 
way of making children uninterested in sex is to 
encourage them to mix freely. 

Later in life boys and girls must be either rivals or 
partners. Whether they marry or enter into business 
or professional life they cannot live without continually 
reacting on each other. If as adults, men and women 
have to learn to know each other, it will take years 
before they have the skill to adapt themselves to each 
other. Those first adult years of life are the most 
important of all, for it is then that marriages are 
arranged and careers started. Co-education would 
have taught them to be good mixers, but they have 
never learnt that lesson, 

Co-education provides an all-round mental develop- 
ment which cannot be obtained when boys and girls 
are separated. Boys see the hard practical side of a 
case whereas girls see it in its more sentimental aspects. 
The two view-points combine to show truth. What 
more can we ask from education than this? 

Manners naturally improve when the sexes mingle 
freely, and what. is more important, the girl learns to 
recognize the masculine, and the boy the feminine, 
view-point intuitively. That will prove more useful to 
them in life than will much Latin grammar or higher 
mathematics. 
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meets girls are probably very much more pleasant 
than those of a co-educational college. 

Co-education, in my opinion, is something which 
this country can well do without. It has, in fact, never 
taken root to any great extent in England. There are 
co-educational schools, and no doubt they do very good 
work, but no one can deny that the old system for 
which England has become famous, the Public School 
system, is the one to which Englishmen look up. Let 
other countries co-educate, but let us remain faithful 
to the schools which have so far served us so well. 


3 October 1931 


Experience has refuted the old argument that Co 
education would make men effeminate and overtax the 
strength of women.* Neither is the objection true tha 
no man can adore the girl with whom he hag been 
educated. America is the home of co-education, and ig 
America more than in any other country is woman put 
on a pedestal. 


* Witness a letter in The Times last month from Dr 
Edward Lyttelton recording the amazing successes of 4 
co-educational school in every branch of athletic prowess — 
Ep. S.R. 


HALLUCINATION 


By RAYMOND HENDERSON 


T last six o’clock came. 
Miss Minim covered up her typewriter, and 


went to put on her hat and coat. 

As she stepped out from the gloom of the office 
into the sunlit street, she felt almost elated, a sense 
of freedom ; but this feeling quickly passed, to be fol- 
lowed by the usual vague depression. 

After all, what was the use of freedom to her, she 
asked herself almost viciously, and proceeded to make 
herself thoroughly miserable, which in her state of 
mind was not difficult. 

Miss Minim’s great crime was self-pity. She had 
no real reason to be wretched; that is, no more than 
usual. It was just a total weariness with life in 
general which irked her. It had been growing of 
late; she could not shake it off. Perhaps she did not 
try. Her school teachers had always said to her: 
** Julia Minim, you are hopeless !’’—but they did not 
mean it in quite the way that applied now. 

To use a colloquialism, she would not or could not 
put her back into anything. Everything she did was 
in a half-hearted manner. She would have made an 
excellent ‘‘ Before’’ in the Before and After ad- 
vertisements of a ‘‘ Personality by Post—be Strong 
Willed ’’ correspondence course. She realized this 
herself, and frequently she tried to brace up, but there 
was always her real self interrupting with a feeble 
‘* What’s the use? 

She had what the psychologists call an inferiority 
complex, and she had it very badly, for she had no 
great cause to complain. 

** Oh, but my work is so dull,’’ she would whine. 

‘*Yes,’” common sense would answer, ‘‘ but so is 
the work of all these people around you.” 

‘* And the pay is so bad, and this and that... .” 
She would continue to herself in this vein ad infinitum, 
until common sense would perforce have to admit 
defeat, and give up trying to make her see reason 
and cheer her. 

Certainly the pay was not good, but she managed to 


scrape along somehow, although she was getting very 


tired of the eternal struggle to make two financial 
extremities come to any sort of amicable agreement. 

She glanced at the worn fur on the cuffs of her 
winter coat. It was very definitely on its last legs, 
but the warm days had come and she would soon 
discard it. But then, she thought with dismay, there 
will be a new coat to buy for spring and summer. 
Life seemed one endless Pay! Pay! Pay! 

Her life was not very colourful; on the contrary, 
it was positively drab. 


‘* What I want is some friends,’? she was always 
telling herself, but at thirty-five one does not make 
friends very readily. Those girls at the club, where 
she lived, or rather existed, for twenty-five shillings 


a week—well, they were all very nice in their way, 


but they had no time for an old woman like her— 


why should they, anyhow? 


She walked quickly along the street to the Under- 


ground station. 


The rush hour mob! How she hated it! Especially 
with the weather getting warmer. It would be far 
more pleasant to go home by bus really, but a season 
ticket on the tube was so very economical. 

“There! ’’ she thought bitterly to herself, 
habits depend on money, or rather the lack of it,” 

Miss Minim was ordinary, very ordinary. Wearily, 
she allowed herself to be carried on the tide of life, 
making no effort to direct or alter the course. She 
had given that up long ago, and now, she told her. 
self, she was an ageing woman with no _ prospects 
of happiness or comfort, just dull, dreary work, work, 
work, until she retired, when, she imagined idly, she 
would get a totally inadequate pension. 

She was pushed along by the mob, intent on home 
or pleasure. As she got on to the moving staircase, 
she thought to herself that life was rather like an 
escalator. There was no choice but to get on, like 
it or no. Once on, there was the slow and 
monotonous journey to the end. Of course, one could 
walk down, elbowing out of the way people who 
obstructed. It was a difficult journey to go in the 
opposite direction, but it was possible, just as it was 
possible to overcome the hardships of life. 

Miss Minim, without realizing it, was becoming 
late in life a philosopher. 

She at length reached the bottom of the staircase, and 
plunged into the labyrinth of passages which would lead 
after long subterranean deviations to her platform. 

As before, she just walked along listlessly with the 
crowd, and eventually reached the platform which was 
packed with a perspiring mob of wage-earners. 

‘* Plenty of room in front,’? a uniformed official 
bawled, so, dutifully and automatically, she allowed 
herself to be shepherded to the top of the platform, 
knowing full well that it would be just as crowded 
as the rest of the train. ; 

‘* Next train in one minute,’’ flashed out a notice 
A train was rumbling its way along in the distance, 
and presently, like an infuriated worm, it hurled itsel 
forth from its black hole. 

A more or less unintelligible yell, like a Greek 
chorus, from the station attendants informed Miss 
Minim that the train would be passing her destination. 

More futile irritation. 

The mob strained and heaved to get aboard. 

‘‘ Everyone for himself” was the motto of home 
ward-bound workers. 

The train, already crowded before it arrived at the 
station, managed to assimilate fresh hordes, 
slowly resumed its journey through the black tunnel, 
presently to disgorge, as if unable to digest, the 
people whom it had with difficulty strained to consume 

The platform was reasonably empty, but before the 
next train had come, fresh cohorts arrived to take 
the place of the people who had managed to pack o 
the previous one. 

Miss Minim had never been a fighter, and she 
thought hopelessly that she would probably be elbo 
off the next. 
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‘* | will assert myself,” she said to herself with the 
futile confidence of the weak. 

As the train came in, she pushed to the front, and 
fortunately a door came opposite to her. Vaguely 
she noticed that the train seemed empty. 

What luck!’ she thought. 

She observed also that the carriage seemed brighter 
and more cheerful than usual. Instead of the con- 
ventional grey upholstery was colourful flowered 
material, and the paintwork was new and glistening. 

She suddenly felt happy, absurdly and uncontrollably 
happy. 

The automatic doors opened, and she stepped in. 
Unaccountably her depression had lifted. A sense of 
peace and well-being stole over her. 

The coroner gave ‘as his verdict: ‘‘ Death through 
misadventure,’’ and added that accidents caused by 
people falling in front of tubes had been prevalent 
of late, and while to be regretted were unavoidable. 

Lack of evidence to show the state of the victim’s 
mind dictated the verdict. 


SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


FLIGHT FROM THE POUND 


TRADE is the exchange of goods, usually by means 
of money; but in international trade, or wherever dis- 
tance is a factor of importance, it is convenient to 
subtract the value of the total purchases of one 
country from the value of the total purchases of the 
other, and to remit only the balance. When internal 
currencies and values are stable, and demand runs on 
an even keel, these balances are small, and the foreign 
exchanges will only shift by a fractional point for days 
or weeks on end, 

But there may come a time when the citizens of a 
State suspect the solvency of their Government, the 
soundness of its finances, or the future of the national 
credit. In such cases the individual capitalist seeks to 
protect his property—at least that part which consists 
of liquid assets—by exporting his cash to banks 
operating in States whose currency or credit is in a 
sound position. 

Since monetary capital is the most fluid form of 
property, it is easily transferred by cheque or even by 
cable from one side of the earth to the other. But 
these transfers are, from the nature of the case, a one- 
way traffic; with the result that the country in which 
the export originates is denuded of its portable wealth, 
the foreign exchanges move against it, internal prices 
rise and more currency is required to purchase goods. 
More paper money is therefore manufactured, and 
denominations may rise, as in Germany in 1923, to 
astronomical heights. 

Eventually, after grave distress and suffering, the 
debased currency is probably withdrawn, and a new 
currency introduced ; and after a further interval, when 
confidence is restored, capital is brought back. 

A concerted ‘‘ flight from the pound ’’ is very improb- 
able, partly because British credit stands high and 
inflation is unlikely; and partly also because foreign 
currencies are themselves not particularly secure, and 
a flight from the pound might be from the frying-pan 
into the fire. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain : 
A Quarrel in Vienna. By Winston Churchill. 
Traditional Dishes of the South West. By F. White. 
Future of the Theatre. By C. B. Cochran. 
Distribution of Genius—III. By A. Wyatt Tilby. 
Story. By James Heygate. 
Argument: Is Restlessness an Evil? 


(Next week’s issue will be the Autumn Book Number.) 


ILMS By Mark Forrest 


Monkey Business. Directed by Norman McCleod. 
The Carlton. 


The Ghost Train. Directed by Walter Forde. The Capitol. 


FOLLowinc on the same lines as their previous 
extravaganzas, the Four Marx Brothers make their 
appearance at the Carlton this week in ‘‘ Monkey 
Business.’* Whether this peculiar brand of non- 
sense is beginning to pall or whether the ‘ wise- 
cracks” are not so wise, I am not quite certain, 
but after the first half an hour of the picture I' began 
to find it a little tiresome. 

There is a semblance of a story, but that is never 
allowed to interfere with any piece of nonsense which 
the scenario writers may have thought of. 
Groucho Marx, as usual, has the brunt of the 
picture to bear and fires his quips one after the other 
without pausing to draw breath; Chico plays up to 
him as he did in ‘ Animal Crackers,’ and Zeppo 
carries what little there is of the romance. The fourth 
member of the quartette, still somewhat in the guise 
of Struwwelpeter, continues to run after every pretty 
girl he sees, but owing to their numbers is not success- 
ful in catching any. As the film continued I was 
afraid that the formula was not going to be strictly 
followed, and that there was going to be no harp 
solo, but my fears were without foundation. This, 
the only serious part of the olio, is again the real 
success of the film. 

As if there is not enough drivel in ‘ Monkey Busi- 
ness,’ the main feature is supported by a short 
picture, called ‘ 100 Per Cent.’’ The fooling in this 
is just as futile, and by the time the whole entertain- 
ment is over one has the feeling that the Carlton 
is a madhouse. Nevertheless, the very inconsequence 
of such an evening is an antidote in these troublous 
times, and, though there are moments of dullness 
and the spontaniety of earlier efforts is lacking, the 
relaxation is welcome. 

‘ Up for the Cup,’ or perhaps more properly ‘ Oop 
for the Ciip,’ having made a successful appeal, the 
management of the Capitol are trying another English 
picture this week. ‘ The Ghost Train,’ with its mixture 
of farce and uneasiness, had a very good run as a 
play, and I expect the picture will be equally popular. 
Mr. Forde, however, -has sacrificed whatever uneasy 
moments the plot may hold upon the altar of humour, 
and at no time does ‘ The Ghost Train ’ in its film 
version hold the audience by causing its hair to stand 
on end. Jack Hulbert plays the Secret Service agent 
and fools his way through the plot in his own parti- 
cular manner; so foolish is he that when the serious 
part of it is reached it is impossible to take him 
seriously. Cicely Courtneidge makes her début on 
the screen in a part which should be a simple one 
for an actress of her ability, but she does not succeed 
in investing it with the finer points which characterized 
Sydney Fairbrother’s performance of it on the stage. 
The rest of the cast, in which Donald Calthrop is 
conspicuous, is adequate. 

This picture has been hailed by many of my brother 
critics as a distinct advance for the British cinema, 
but the same faults are prevalent here which are to 
be found in most British films. The action is so cut 
about that continuity is almost non-existent, and there 
are a series of climaxes which only succeed in pro- 
ducing a series of anticlimaxes. The word ‘‘montage”’ 
has been sneered at in the popular Press, and people 
profess not to understand it; when it is understood, 
British companies will produce a film which does not 
appear amateurish. However, for this picture the 
train smash comes off, everyone likes Jack Hulbert 
and Cicely Courtneidge, and there is the ever- 
increasing quota, so the industry has little about 
which to worry. 
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HEATRE By Gupert WAKEFIELD 


The Old Bachelor. By William Congreve. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 
Jane Eyre. Adapted by Phyllis Birkett. Kingsway. 


As in most of the Restoration comedies (or, as I prefer 
to call them, farces), the plot of ‘ The Old Bachelor ’ 
is of so intricate a pattern that, though no doubt Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, and perhaps Sir Nigel Playfair, could 
relate it in a brief and entirely comprehensiblé epitome, 
I who have seen the play on two occasions and have 
read it half a dozen times, have never yet succeeded 
in unravelling the threads. But if the interweaving of 
the various intrigues is perplexing, the details of the 
pattern are quite clear and sufficiently brilliant to be 
ample compensation. The duping of old Fondlewife, 
for instance, when he catches Bellmour with his wife 
Laetitia; the scene wherein Silvia’s pretended innocence 
both ‘‘ torments and pleases ”’ the misogynistic Heart- 
well, cozening him at last into proposing marriage ; the 
broader comedy of pusillanimous Sir Joseph Wittol and 
that prince of braggarts Captain Bluffe; the lively 
exchanges of vituperative bawdry between the nimble- 
witted servants; the soliloquies of Fondlewife and 
Heartwell (surely the finest in dramatic literature?) ; 
and, scattered over all the play, the shrewd and polished 
aphorisms of its impudent young author—all these com- 
bined provide an evening’s entertainment that is more 
or less continuously brilliant and amusing. 

A very distinguished company has been assembled at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith. There is Miss Edith Evans 
as Laetitia, squeezing every drop of comedy out of a 
part not really suited to her; Miss Marda Vanne, even 
more oddly miscast, yet recreating Silvia in her own 
more sturdy image; there is Mr. Miles Malleson, a 
superb embodiment of timorous inanity as Wittol, and 
Mr. Harvey Braban, equally delightful in the bluster 
and the cowardice of Bluffe. The pimping manservant 
of Mr. Hay Petrie is well matched in the quick-tongued 
maidservant of Miss Dorothy Dunkels; and the 
torments of the lovesick Old Bachelor were perfectly 
rendered by Mr. James Dale. Mr. Eric Portman and 
Mr. Henry Hewitt were a pair of Restoration gallants 
of the finest elegance and insincerity. But the actor 
whose performance | recall most vividly was Mr. 
O. B. Clarence as old Fondlewife. 

In a note in the programme, Sir Nigel Playfair tells 
us that the characters in Congreve’s plays, ‘‘ with 
certain conventional exceptions . . . are real people.” 
Now, I venture to draw his attention to the case of 
Isaac Fondlewife, as interpreted by Mr. Clarence. Let 
there be no mistake : as a work of art, Mr. Clarence’s 
performance is superlatively good. I would go so far 
as to say that it is perfect—as a work of art. And 
yet (for me, at any rate) it robbed the Bellmour-Fondle- 
wife-Laetitia intrigue of half, of more than half, its 
fun, Why? Because Mr. Clarence had breathed life 
into a puppet; had made of Congreve’s ‘‘ mongrel 
zealot’ a living, human—or, as Sir Nigel terms it— 
a ‘‘ real’? person. Now, Fondlewife is not an odious 
husband; indeed, as Vainlove says of him, he is 
** pleasant enough in his way.’’ He is, however, ‘‘much 
addicted to jealousy, but more to fondness.’’ In other 
words, he is a representative of Folly. 

Now, one can laugh without reserve at the discom- 
fiture of a personified abstraction; but one cannot with- 
out qualms of conscience watch the heartless, sportive 
cuckolding of a ‘‘ real” person, when that person is 
a charming old gentleman, whose only fault is the 
folly of having married a ‘‘ young and vigorous ”’ 
wife, when he himself is ‘‘ old and impotent.” And it 
is as a very charming old gentleman indeed that 
Fondlewife is portrayed by the delicate art of Mr. 
Clarence. The folly is there, too; the jealousy, the fond- 
ness and the doting ; but they are all submerged beneath 
the pitiable humanity, the ‘‘ realness,’’ of their victim. 
And as pity comes in at the door, laughter flies out of 
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the window. Let Sir Nigel ponder well the case of 
Isaac Fondlewife! Oh, and by the way, be sure you 
are punctual. The Prologue is superb, and Miss Evans 
speaks it superbly. 

Not having read ‘ Jane Eyre,’ I find great difficy} 
in deciding whether Miss Birkett’s adaptation is an 
unpardonable travesty of a literary masterpiece, or q 
cynical exposure of a fictional pot-boiler. The sto 
related at the Kingsway Theatre is simply a shallow 
and humourless melodrama, and might well have been 
popularized had not Mr. Edgar Wallace already used 
the title, as ‘ The Case of the Frightened Lady.’ 

According to my colleagues, this adaptation is g 
travesty. But unless Miss Birkett has been guilty 
of suggestio falsi as well as of suppressio veri, Miss 
Bronté cannot altogether be acquitted of sep. 
sationalism; and it may have been this, rather than 
whatever literary or intellectual qualities her works 
contain, that endeared her to the novel-readers of the 
nineteenth century—in which case their pious and 
respectful admiration is merely another instance of 
Victorian humbug. There is a lonely house, in 
which a timid governess is terrified by mysterious 
shrieks, regarding which all the other characters give 
obviously lying explanations. There is a mysterious 
lunatic, who is kept in ‘‘ The Locked Room,” from 
which, however, she succeeds (unaccountably) in 
escaping in order to provide the hair-raising thrills, 
There is a grim and mysteriously uncommunicative 
servant, who drinks gin. There is a fire; an attempted 
murder; a frustrated bigamy; a thunderstorm; snow; 
and a romantic ending of the sort which by theatrical 
convention is considered ‘‘ happy.’’ In short, there 
is every dramatic ingredient required to provide a 
thoroughly exciting, low-brow entertainment. 

Still, I find it difficult to believe that it was with 
such third-rate stuff as this that Miss Charlotte 
Bronté won her way into the hearts of her austere 
Victorian admirers. Indeed, even in this latest 
adaptation, there are passages which hint at a_ less 
trivial story as its inspiration. There is Rochester, 
for instance, who is clearly a most unconventional 
hero. Throughout the play Rochester’s behaviour is 
by conventional standards that of an unmitigated cad. 
His treatment of his wife, whom he leaves to the far 
from tender mercies of a drunken and sadistic ward- 
ress, would be indefensible, even were she not a 
helpless victim of hereditary insanity. His treatment 
of his bastard daughter is such as would hardly endear 
him to the S.P.C.C. And his treatment of Jane her- 
self, whom he tries to trick into a bigamous marriage, 
would certainly, even in these lenient days, entitle 
him to penal servitude. Such, I infer from this 
adaptation, is the man Miss Bronté chose as hero of 
‘ Jane Eyre ’! 

Even in Jane herself I now and then detected hints 
of character. In her first scene with Rochester she 
shot one or two pert snubs at his complacency, which 
suggested that in the full-length portrait there must 
be an interesting blend of professional meekness and 
repressed temerity. One heard them again in the final 
love-scene, and dimly discerned a prototype of what 
the newspapers persist in calling The Modern Woman. 
And so, despite a strong temptation to be icone 
clastic, I feel bound to accept the verdict of my 
Bronté-venerating colleagues and convict Miss 
Birkett as a travestist. With regard to the acting, 
Miss Lucy Edwin gave a firm, subtle, and judiciously 
restrained performance as Grace Pool; Miss Joy 
Blackwood played the bastard child with all the 
assurance and resourcefulness of a born comedian— 
a remarkable performance, if she is as young as she 
appears to be; and Miss Ann Wilton would undoubtedly 
have made a much more favourable impression had 
the part of Jane contained more pertness and less 
modesty. Mr. Gill, who had not on the first night 
found the rhythm of his lines, was otherwise as good 
a Rochester as a very sketchy part permitted. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHURCH AND ECONOMY 


SIR,—I am surprised that a journal such as yours 
can publicly advertise such crass ignorance as that dis- 
played on p. 343, ‘ The Church and Economy.’ Please 
give yourself a little space for education before you 
commit yourself to worse things. For this, and other 
stuff, you charge threepence! 

Duke Street, S.W.1 Sypney J. ENGLAND 


[Our irate correspondent appears to object to the 
suggestion that Bishops should voluntarily relinquish 
part of their stipends in the interest of National 
economy, and pay the proceeds to the Treasury. But 
he is so much more indignant than explicit that we may 
have inadvertently misinterpreted him.—Ep, S.R.] 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


SIR,—The arguments put forward by Miss Mannin 
and Mr. Stern on cruelty recall an actual incident: 

Recently, when on holiday, my family went for a 
picnic by the sea. At that part of the coast there is 
good prawning, so we made a catch, which we cooked. 
As we were about to eat them, a lady who had been 
watching these proceedings came to us and roundly 
rebuked my party for cruelty. 

The lady was personally unknown to us, but that 
same evening we saw her in our hotel—eating lobster. 
Presumably, then, cruelty to the prawn is kindness 
to the lobster. 


PuzzLeD 


SIR,—In his arguments in favour of hunting, 
Mr. James Stern makes some statements that are 
of very doubtful value to his case. He says that 
“an animal will hunt no less when he is not hungry 
than when he is.’’ That is not true of the lion, 
at least. He does not hunt when he is fed. In 
fact, I was always under the impression that all 
wild animals hunted only for their food. 

He has also failed to meet anyone born and 
brought up in the thick of hunting, who has given 
it up. When I have the honour of facing him, that 
statement will be untrue. I gave up hunting a few 
years ago, after many years of enjoyment in the 
field. I suddenly awoke to the heedless and rather 
unnecessary cruelty of it. 

Should hunting be abolished, Mr. Stern’s sug- 
gestion that we should have to take to vegetarianism 
would hardly be proved true. Anyway, it would 
not hurt us, for we all eat too much. 

Nicut 


BUY BRITISH 


SIR,—It seems odd to me that the Underground 
Railways should strike the patriotic note in their 
advertising ‘‘ Wise and courageous expenditure,” 
ete., while they are busy installing ticket-issuing 
machines of the coin-operated type which are made in 
Germany. Some half-dozen of these may be seen 
at Leicester Square Station (mostly decorated with 
an “Out of order’? or ‘‘ Not working ’’ notice). 
Doubtless more are to follow. 

RecinaLp W. BRAYNE 


FRENCH POLICY 


SIR,—Are your remarks on France altogether wise 
or just? There are no doubt many things in France and 
French policy that most Englishmen find objectionable ; 
such things as their public conveniences, their black 
troops and their hoarding of gold. 

But French policy when analysed has only one main 
object—to prevent a repetition of the events of 1914. 
And though the methods by which that policy is carried 
out frequently do not commend themselves to English- 


men, yet the policy itself is in the long run as much in 
our interests as in theirs. 

Furthermore, the methods themselves are not 
infrequently a reflection of our own mistakes. The 


greater the financial weakness of this country, which in ~ 


turn involves military weakness, the more are the 
French driven to rely on their own financial and 
military resources and the more do they lay stress on 
** Security.”’ Aup1 ALTERAM PARTEM 


THE CHURCH AND JAZZ 


SIR,—You comment upon the difficulty of getting 
people into Church and rightly condemn such tawdry 
devices as jazz music to attract them. I should like 
to suggest that the Church itself is responsible for 
its declining influence. 

If its bishops led a less handsome and delicate 
life and came out of ‘‘ the shelter of academick 
bowers ’’ into the highways and by-ways, if its 
wealth were more accessible for the relief of the r 
and the suffering, if it thought more of the spiritual 
side of life than the political, in short, if it led a 
life more in keeping with that of the Master it 
professes to serve, it would find the people of this 
country, already surfeited with humbug and 
hypocrisy, come back to Church with thankful 
hearts. 

N.W.4 Frepk. 


THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITAL 


SIR,—The author of ‘ The Collapse of Capital’ is 
no doubt right, at the present moment, in attributing 
some of our troubles to over-production, but this is 
surely a temporary condition. Capital, as the writer 
truly says, ‘‘ seeks profitable employment to-day and 
fails to find it,’’ but this is not only, or perhaps chiefly, 
“* because supply has outrun demand,” but because of 
the ruinous economic and fiscal policy of the past 
twenty years. All money saved from unnecessary 
luxuries should be invested in productive industries, 
which not only employ labour (and labour of a higher 
grade than the labour employed in luxury trades) but 
actually in their operations increase the material wealth 
of the world. But it is a little difficult to give this 
answer to-day, because there has been a general con- 
spiracy to ignore and flout the supremely important 
part played in the industrial world by capital. 

Probably the best course that we could pursue would 
be to abolish death duties on their present scale and 
limit income-tax on the highest incomes to fifty per 
cent., while exercising the strictest supervision over 
the dole. This is a hard saying, and everyone to-day 
flinches from hard sayings. Therefore it is to be 
feared that the dilemma of the conscientious citizen 
above described will be too often seen in operation. 
He will give up his car, his chauffeur, and his cinemas. 
His chauffeur will join the unemployed and the cinema 
theatres will suffer—and then he will find it uncom- 
monly difficult to invest his money. A friend of my 
own lately asked her banker whether she should invest 
some money she had saved, and his answer was: 
‘* Madam, you had better bury it in the garden.” 

The Atheneum, S.W.1 P. E. RoBeRts 


ROAD SUBSIDIES 


SIR,—I need hardly assure Mr. Roberts that I am 
aware that road vehicles, for business and pleasure, 
pay heavy taxation to-day, but Mr. Roberts must equally 
be aware that this taxation, heavy as it is, is totally 
inadequate for our extravagant road schemes which, 
for the benefit of motor vehicles and to the ruin of the 
economical horse-drawn vehicle, have received hundreds 
of millions of subsidy from public funds in the past, 
and are receiving large subsidies still. 

Does Mr. Roberts mean to imply that the railways 
have received subsidies, or to deny that the railways 
have been compelled to subsidize the roads and thus to 
feed the flames that are roasting them? On what 
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grounds, may I ask, does Mr. Roberts consider that oil- 
using vehicles must not be expected to be self-support- 
ing? Is he not uneasily aware that heavy road transport 
is uneconomic, a fact which subsidy has concealed from 
the undiscerning public eye? In our heavily sub- 
sidized road transport and so-called commercial 
aviation we have been witnesses of the strange spectacle 
of Protection standing on its head, and used as a 
device, unwittingly we may allow, to injure the rail- 
ways and thus, through necessarily increased fares 
and freights, the basic industries. Mr. Roberts should 
be more careful in using the term inflated ‘* wages.’’ 
If my memory serves me I used the word “‘ salaries,”’ 
and I referred to the headquarters staff. 
B. ACwoRTH 


POLICE PENSIONS 


SIR,—The proposal put forward under the above 
heading does not appear to me to be ‘‘ sound and 
honest,’’ neither does it involve a saving. In the 
first place, your correspondent’s facts are not quite 
correct. Prior to 1919 police officers were required to 
serve only twenty-five years in order to obtain a 
pension; but since then all police officers, on joining, 
must sign for thirty years. On the basis that a recruit 
joins the force at the age of twenty-one, he is at least 
fifty-one before he obtains his pension, not between 
forty-five and fifty, as stated. Numbers of men join 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five; 
particularly was this so in the case of men who served 
through the war. Taking four years of war service 
into consideration, these men will give thirty-four years’ 
service to the State before obtaining a pension. 

In most ordinary occupations a reasonable regular- 
ity of hours prevails; but in the police different hours 
of day and night duty, of meal times, and so on, 
render all police officers victims, more or less, of 
stomach troubles, so much so that in one London 
hospital accommodation to the extent of a ward is pro- 
vided for, and is nearly always full of police officer 
invalids, 

At the expiration of his time a police officer is very 
nearly worn out. The proof of this lies in the fact 
that many do not live very long in the enjoyment of 
their pensions. 

The policeman pays for his pension; by the time he 
gets it his family is grown up, and he pays income tax 
on the pension for which he has, in part, already paid 
cash, 

Ealing, W.5 A. G. 


LUNATICS AND THE LAW 


SIR,—Under the Mental Treatment Act voluntary 
patients in mental hospitals are required to give 
seventy-two hours’ notice before being discharged. 
This regulation allows time for notice of discharge to 
be given to the patient’s guarantor, so that the latter 
can make further arrangements in the patient’s 
interests, financially, or in any other necessary direc- 
tion, without restricting the patient’s own wishes; also 
this interval allows time for one of the Board’s Com- 
missioners to examine the patient and report on his 
condition before he is allowed to be discharged. 

In practice, however, the working of this regulation 
is very arbitrary and drastic. It is possible for a volun- 
tary patient to give in notice of discharge and no tele- 
phonic or written notice of this to be given at the time 
to the guarantor, no Commissioner to be called in, and 
for the patient to be allowed to leave before the end of 
the seventy-two hours, and for the patient’s guarantor 
to be notified that the patient has left the hospital after 
the patient has actually left. It appears that all this 
can be done at the discretion of the licensee of the 
hospital or home. Here is a law made and yet the 
actual working of it is left to the arbitrary discretion 
of one person, however responsible or irresponsible he 
or she may be. M. A. MarsHALL 


EW NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


First Person Singular. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 
Full Circle. By Elinor Mordaunt.  Secker. 
7s. 6d. 
The Intercessor and Other Stories. By May 
Sinclair. Hutchinson. 6s. 


THE inquisitive but indifferent observer who tells 
the six little stories—the six rather cruel little 
stories—in ‘ First Person Singular ’ has been so often 
commended or rebuked for his cynicism that he has 
become too conscious of it, too glad to parade its 
symptoms. Yet cynicism, if by that be meant a ten. 
dency to discredit high motives and suspect low ones 
is not the most salient feature of Mr. Maugham’s 
art. It is his detachment that strikes me more 
forcibly, and it is by his detachment that some people 
are really shocked. Dickens wrote of the death of 
little Paul Dombey with wet cheeks, crying pitifully, 
Even the more equable Trollope confesses to suffer. 
ing when he decided to kill Mrs. Proudie. One would 
be surprised to hear that Mr. Maugham had given 
one dry sob over the fate of any of his characters, 
Of course, all modern fiction has _ reacted from 
emotionalism ; it may be because it is written on coffee 
instead of on toddy; and in, if the distinction may be 
drawn, the small hours of the morning instead of 
the late hours of the night. We are a morning. 
afterish generation. Our gusto has gone. If it were 
not for blood and bawdry, we should find it hard to 
fill the shelves of the circulating libraries. Mr, 
Maugham carries apathy in respect of his characters 
further than most. He not only refuses to get worked 
up about them in the Victorian manner as if they 
were his friends, the little children of his brain, letting 
them, as he muses in his study over his manuscript, 
put out soft ghostly hands to pluck his sleeve, or 
raise sad eyes in which he may read something like 
reproach, he even abstains from polite expressions 
of concern about them, from words of praise or blame. 
His attitude towards them, in fact, is precisely what 
ours is to the heroes and heroines of the dramas 
reported to us in the Press. Our liking for a goo 
murder would be spoiled if it happened in the family. 
For the rest, we care as little for the human suffering 
that underlies an exciting case as Mr. Maugham for 
the imaginary suffering implicit in his ironic comedies. 
But we are more shocked by Mr. Maugham's 
indifference than by our own. Tradition has that hold 
on us. 

This detachment of Mr. Maugham’s, however, 
extends beyond such unemotionalism. He has 4 
manner of looking at life as if it were a game that 
he did not have to play, never had played, and co- 
sidered just amusing enough to watch for an how, 
or at most an hour and a half, during which indeed 
his observation is very keen. Actors do not reset 
the occupation of the stalls; the stares of tourists 
are sustained with remarkable patience by indigenous 
populations, but many readers are piqued by #@ 
extraterrestrial pose in authors. Smoking-room 
cynicism—‘‘ Oh! he was out for the main chanc 
like the rest of us ’’—‘* Well, all women are like that, 
I suppose, but some lack the opportunity ’—cynicism 
with a nudge invites our partnership in its bleak 
suspicions. Mr. Maugham’s detachment is rathe 
unmatey. He writes as if he were the only man not 
behind bars. Yes, an admirable writer, too, but nd 
a lovable one. 

There are six short stories in ‘ First Person Singulat 
and two of them may rank with Mr. Maugham’s bes. 
‘ The Alien Corn’ is a story of a strongly Angliciaté 
family of Jews. Their Elizabethan mansion, mag® 
cently restored, erred only in its perfection. ‘‘ You 
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the feeling that every object had been bought with a 
careful eye to the general scheme. You missed the dull 
Academy portraits that hung in the dining-room beside 
a Carlo Dolci that an ancestor had brought back from 
the grand tour, and the water-colours painted by a 
great aunt that cluttered up the drawing-room so engag- 
ingly.”” Lady Bland had become a Catholic, though 
she preferred the servants to be Church of England, 
and Sir Adolphus Bland, despite an appearance that 
ted the foreign diplomat rather than the landed 
gentleman, had trained his eldest son George in more 
Nordic ways and looks. And when he grew up George 
rebelled. He wanted to become a professional pianist. 
“Then a very dreadful thing happened. His father 
burst suddenly into tears. I’m afraid he didn’t behave 
very much like Sir Adolphus Bland, Bart., M.P., and 
the good old English gentleman he so wanted to be, 
but like an emotional Adolph Bleikégel who loved his 
son and wept with mortification because the great 
s he had set on him were brought to nothing and 
the ambition of his life was frustrated. He cried 
noisily with great loud sobs and pulled his beard and 
beat his breast and rocked to and fro. Then they all 
began to cry, old Lady Bland and Muriel and Ferdy, 
who sniffed and blew his nose and wiped the tears 
streaming down his face, and even George cried.” 
What a scene, what a crumbling of facades, for 
Mr. Maugham’s pen. And something even more 
dreadful still was to happen before the end. But mark 
this! Mr. Maugham has not cheated, has not pretended 
that the rules of the game were as simple as those of 
backgammon. George’s rebellion and destruction may 
have been assisted by his blood, but were not deter- 
mined by it. He did not adopt ultra-Zionism. If he 
sought to follow the arts, why, so did once the son of 
a genuinely gentile baronet, namely P. B. Shelley. And 
he shot himself, not because of his race, but because 
he could not do well enough the only thing that inter- 
ested him. As good as ‘ Alien Corn,’ but in a very 
different way, is ‘ The Round Dozen,’ describing how 
Mortimer Ellis, the professional polygamist, won his 
twelfth wife. That such a survival from the ’eighties 
as the St. Clairs could exist outside farce is just credible. 
But the farcical element quite ruins the last story, ‘ The 
Creative Impulse.’ For that sort of thing Mr. 
Maugham lacks the boisterous humour that would 
excuse absurdity, 

When ‘ Cakes and Ale’ appeared in America, an 
anonymous author appeared to avenge the ghost of 
mighty Hardy on Mr. Somerset Maugham by a novel 
called ‘ Gin and Bitters,’ reputed to be a roman A clef. 
This author was Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt, and ‘ Full 
Circle’ seems, with what changes made I know not, 
to be an English edition. It is not, however, so 
described by the publisher, nor is the chief character, 
Leverson Hurle, because he writes a novel on Gauguin 
and travels widely in the East, necessarily to be taken 
as a caricature.of Mr. Maugham. But it is impossible 
for the reader, however anxious to leave buried an old 
controversy about taste, to regard ‘ Full Circle’ as 
a work of pure imagination. The travel scenes are 
= done, very well worth reading. But a feeble spite- 
- ess informs the whole ; here is no lash of satire, no 
ne of indignation, but whining, nagging abuse, 

t may bore, or may irritate, but is hardly qualified 
to entertain. Mrs. Mordaunt was ill-advised to waste 
considerable talents on a task unworthy of her. 

Miss Sinclair gives us in ‘ The Intercessor ’ five short 
— of the supernatural. That from which the 
i, takes its title is an elaborate and moving 

n of a child ghost seeking the affection its 
mother denied it in life, moving, that is, if the atmo- 


Sphere be not found a little too familiar, if you be not 


Weary of visiting ‘‘ dark and repellent ” farmsteads, 


i Sewers cry behind locked doors. More attractive 
ing loveliness 


with its Butlerish fantasy, and the mock- 
of its end. The others are very slight. 


EVIEWS 
R V.R. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886-1901. 
Second Volume (1891-1895). Edited by 
G. E. Buckle. Murray. 25s. 


At a time when a British monarch is playing a 
greater personal part in the government of his country 
than any of his ancestors since George III, it is 
more than usually interesting to study the working of 
the Constitution from the point of view of the occupant 
of the throne. The years covered by the present 
volume of Queen Victoria’s correspondence witnessed 
two General Elections, the defeat of the Second Home 
Rule Bill in the House of Lords, and the final retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone from public life, so that, if not 
momentous in the sense in which the post-war world 
would use that word, they were by no means devoid of 
incident. In all that went on the Queen played her 
part, and so the outlook of the country in the middle 
’nineties can well be gauged from these pages. The 
book, in short, has a social as well as a political 
importance. 

The great drawback about volumes of this nature 
is that as often as not we are only enabled to hear one 
side of the case. Why, for instance, was the Queen 
so resolutely opposed to the conferment of a peerage 
upon Sir Frederick Leighton and Kelvin, whereas she 
was perfectly willing to confer a baronetcy on Sullivan, 
and was favourable to knighthoods being given to 
other musicians of the day? 

In regard to both Leighton and Kelvin she gave way 
upon the point at a later date, and it would be interest- 
ing to know both the reason for her opposition and for 
her withdrawal of it, but the editor is silent upon the 
matter, Naturally, selection has obviously proved 
more difficult than in the case of the letters that related 
to the earlier part of the reign, for in the original docu- 
ments there must be much of which the publication 
would give pain to those still alive; but, even so, the 
editor would appear to have erred on the side of 
caution. Queen Victoria is a big enough figure to have 
been shown in her weakness as well as in her strength. 

In spite of the long periods during which the Queen 
had worked with Mr. Gladstone, she was as mistrustful 
of him in his last Premiership as she had been in his 
first: especially she feared his demagogic arts, and 
although the G.O.M., was probably actuated by better 
motives than those for which she gave him credit, he 
set an example of appealing to the worse side of the 
masses that is at the root of our present troubles. 
At the same time, he did not apparently hold the view 
that the Premier must necessarily be in the House of 
Commons, and there is nothing in these letters to 
support the belief that he was very violently opposed to 
the choice of Lord Rosebery as his successor. Indeed, 
the relations between the Queen and Mr. Gladstone do 
both of them infinite credit, for although the former 
always favoured the Conservatives, she never let her 
private feelings influence her attitude, while the latter 
had learnt from the example of Canning not to allow his 
differences with the occupant of the throne to weaken 
his respect for the monarchy. It is interesting, by 
the way, to find that the story that Queen Victoria 
never asked the G.O.M. to sit down in her presence is 
negatived by two of her letters published in this 
volume. 

How much direct influence had Queen Victoria 
upon, the politics of her time? The question is not 
an easy one to answer, and yet it keeps occurring 
to the mind as these letters are read. The times 
were not propitious to the exercise of much Royal 
initiative, for party divisions were pretty clear, and 
when one side went out, the other almost automatically 
came in. Such being the case, it is highly probable 
that, at any rate in her later years, the Queen never 
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controlled the course of events to the extent that 
her grandson has done during the chaos of the 
past few weeks. Indeed, the power of the Crown 
was on the wane throughout her whole reign, and 
in the present volume there is evidence of this in 
the fact that she had to give way in the face of the 
agitation against the retention by the Duke of 
Cambridge of the office of Commander-in-Chief: in 
this connexion, too, it is more than a little significant 
that he was not succeeded by another Royal Duke, 
although the Queen worked hard to persuade her 
advisers that her younger son should be offered the 
post, and there is evidence here that he desired it. 

For the rest, there is little here to cause any great 
revision of judgment in respect of the figures who 
pass across the stage. It was the hour of twilight, 
though the coming of darkness was to be postponed 
for a while yet. The giants were dying out and 
lesser men were taking their places. Bismarck had been 
dismissed, Gladstone was in decline, and Salisbury 
had entered upon his last term of office: and now 
Asquith appears on the scene for the first time as an 
efficient young Home Secretary, and Campbell- 
Bannerman is seen at the War Office and at Windsor, 
less popular as yet than he was to be with King 
Edward a few years later, but still sufficiently liked by 
the Queen to be treated with something more than mere 
tolerance. There are glimpses, of course, of John 
Morley, though not yet of Haldane; and there is 
strangely little about Balfour, who was now rapidly 
coming to the front in politics, and who, as the nephew 
of Lord Salisbury, should naturally have been an object 
of interest to the Queen. Apart from Cecil Rhodes, 
however, those who followed the giants could not bend 
the bow of Odysseus, but it was another generation 
that was to bear the burden of their failure, 


GOSSIP IN AMBER 


Contemporary Portraits: Writers of the Early 
Nineteenth Century as they Appeared to 
Each Other. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s, 


_— defended the tribe of authors—irritabile 
genus we used to be called, before popular educa- 
tion shrank, abashed, from Greek and Latin—by this: 
‘* Whatever our defects may be (he cried) you cannot 
deny that we do know how to get the knife into the 
other fellow’s ribs!’’? Personalities, at the expense 
of other people, are a favourite form of conversation- 
hunting—a favourite spice in letter-writing (one of the 
still flourishing little, private arts); but all this gossip is 
preserved in amber only when its subjects are safe in 
their niches of celebrity and, therefore, beyond 
slander ; though wit can be devastating without being 
ill-natured: ‘‘ The Animosities are mortal, but the 
Humanities live for ever ’’ (p. 19). In that truth, really, 
lies the fun of Mr. Lacon Watson's infinitely amusing 
collection. No injunctions issue from the grave, and 
the dead are defenceless against the comments of the 
quick, their contemporaries, The rising temperature 
and the streaming eyes and nose of an influenza 
victim could impede, but could not stiffle, my laughter. 
Mr. Lacon Watson has gained his prize: ‘ to collect 
here most of the interesting comments that the great 
men of the ¢arly nineteenth century made upon one 
another.” 

His pages are so full of good things that quotation 
would be the most convincing review of their merits. 
Of course, one began by hunting up one’s tried 
favourites : the Carlyles upon De Quincey : 


He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn 
ingenuities, bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride, with 
the finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently 


winding courtesies and ingenuities in conversation 
‘* What wouldn’t one give to have him in a box, and take 
him out to talk!’ That was Her criticism of him, ang i 
was right good. . . . One of the smallest man-fi 

ever saw; shaped like a pair of tongs, and hardly aboy 
five feet in all. When he sate, you would have taken him, 
by candle-light, for the beautifullest little child; blu 
sparkling face, had there not been a something, too, whic 
said “‘ Eccovi ’’—this child has been in hell. 


Crabb Robinson on Macaulay : 


He showed a minute knowledge of subjects not intro. 
duced by himself—— 


Sydney Smith (whose portrait here, in the nostrils 
especially, is so like that of his descendant, that lighter 
humorist, the late Lord Knutsford) upon Macaulay; 


His enemies might perhaps have said (though I never 
did so) that he talked rather too much; but now he has 
occasional flashes of silence, that make his conversation 
perfectly delightful. 


One dare not go on. The plan of the book is ingen. 
ous, but one would have liked an index, too. When 
you look up, say, Lamb in the list of content—for why, 
as a scholar once silenced me by asking, should this 
collective noun be printed in the plural ?—you then tum 
up the chapter and read there what the others have 
said about him. To find what Lamb said, in his tum, 
you have no clue beyond the headings to each para 
graph in the subject chapters. An index would enable 
you to follow the speaker, though the anatomized is, 
rightly, the main theme. The illustrations, eight, are 
reproduced from the ‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery ’ and are 
in the spirit of the text. Being in line, they are printed 
on the same paper as the rest, and we are spared the 
greasy horror, of glazed sheets, inset with glue. 

The book has been edited sympathetically. Each of 
the eighteen subjects, from Scott, Byron, Rogers, 
Moore, down to Blake, Landor, the Lake and Cockney 
writers, Sydney Smith, Carlyle and Macaulay, has a 
page of preface to himself: a page not hacked froma 
cursory glance at the nearest encyclopedias, but 
written with some thought and care. Is it still recog- 
nized enough that Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson—the dust- 
wrapper gives him a hyphen that the title-page 
withholds—has other qualities than industry? 

If you peer into his book for the fun of tracing the 
schema of its diverting entertainment, you meet one 
doubt that the admirable preface does not wholly lay; 
and on the answer to this doubt depends the quality of 
the volume, Was the conception Mr. Lacon Watson's 
own, or has he done, superfluously well, a job allotted 
(very wisely) to him by those enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode? It makes a difference. 
Publishers are, occasionally, well inspired :—even @ 
Barabbas was evilly inspired to rob and murder. In 
these days among our best authors are publishers. If 
the inspiration, for such it is, were passed from Great 
New Street to the author, then one can understand the 
tiny piece of padding with which his preface starts, % 
with a cough. If he himself conceived the book, thes 
this flaw is his sole responsibility. The first page 
turned, we have a succinct, lucid, delightful and 
instructive sketch of literature in the teens of the nine 
teenth century. All the diverse threads seem to be here, 
and are woven into a rope as light and strong’ as silk. 
He notes how his commentators reveal themselves. 
The waning of Pope, the revival of the sonnet by 
Warton; Charlotte Smith; the displacement of vers 
by prose after 1814; the new patronage of the review 
editors ; the discovery of Jane Austen by Macaulay, att 
severally remembered. In his own right, by preface 
and by his little introductions, Mr. Lacon Watsot 
appears. The preface alone is worth keeping : the bulk 
is a treasury of fun. Two sequels, for the middle and 
last years of the century, should follow. One cannot 
say more. Osspert BuRDETT 
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CHINA 


h the Dragon’s Eyes. By L. C. 
Constable. 21s. 


The China Year Book. Edited by H. G. W. 
Woodhead. Simpkin Marshall. 42s. 


S times go in China, with the native Press for- 

bidden under severe penalties to oppose, or even 
to criticize, the actions and policy of the Nanking 
Government, while foreign newspapers and the corre- 

dents of home papers are compelled to choose 
between saying smooth things and getting out of the 
country, it is only from such books as Mr. Arlington’s 
that the outside world can occasionally form an idea 
of what is actually going on behind the scenes, skil- 
fully camouflaged as they are by the propagandists of 
the Kuomintang to create the illusion of peaceful pro- 

s. The number of such books published since the 
Nationalists came into power at Nanking under Chiang 
Kai-shek, is very small in comparison with that of the 
mass of volumes produced in this country and America 
by professors and publicists, all vocationally disposed 
to sympathize with the western-educated intellectuals. 
of the inner councils of the Kuomintang, and blissful!y 
ignorant of the nature of the people to whom their 
academic sympathies go out. 

By the extent and variety of his experience, Mr. 
Arlington is well equipped for the task of comparing 
things as they are in the Far East to-day with what 
they were in pre-revolutionary days, inasmuch as his 
whole career, from 1879 till 1929, has been spent in 
the service of the Chinese Government. Starting at 
the age of twenty as a drill instructor in the Navy, 
under the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang at Tientsin, he saw 
active service with the Peiyang squadron against the 
French (1884), was transferred in 1886 to the Outdoor 
Staff of the Imperial Customs and, after ten years of 
varied work in several provinces, joined the Postal 
Service, in which he remained until his retirement in 
1929. For seven years he held the post of Chinese 
Secretary to the Postal Directorate at Peking. His 
book is an autographical record of half a century of 
service under many administrations and it is gratefully 
dedicated : ‘‘ To the Chinese People, by one who has 
found in China a congenial and kindly home.’’ 
Throughout its discursive and occasionally humorous 
reminiscences, the reader will find evidence of genuine 
sympathy for that sorely tried people, combined with 
a practical first-hand knowledge of their social 
system and habits of thought. He will also find in it 
much that is calculated to dispel the illusions that have 
been so plentifuly created in recent years by the arm- 
chair idealists, who proclaim the impending regenera- 
tion of an efficiently modernized China at the hands 
of the oligarchy in power at Nanking. Mr. Arlington 

seen many rulers of China at work, from the 
Viceroys of the Manchu regime down to the war-lords 
of the present day, and the rising generation as repre- 
sented by the Kuomintang (‘‘ more imperialistic and 
dictatorial than nearly any government that China has 
ever known ”’) inspires him with very little confidence 
and no optimism. 

The detailed survey of the opium situation, which has 
been compiled by Mr. Woodhead, Editor of the ‘ China 
Year Book,’ and published in the latest (1931) edition 
of that excellent work of reference, shows that the 
Poppy is now being more widely cultivated than ever 
before, and the drug traffic more openly encouraged 

the authorities, civil and military, in almost every 
province, It would, indeed, be difficult to find in the 
whole history of Cfina’s foreign relations a more 
instructive example of the deliberate bad faith which 

ental statecraft sanctions, than in the record of the 
Government in this matter of opium. 


J. O. P. Bianp 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


All About Women. By Gerald Gould. Methuen. 
5s. 


KNOW that measles and chickenpox are con- 
tagious. I know that in most cases they are the last 
relics of infancy. But I did not suspect the presence 
of a disease far more insidious than either of these; 
still the remains of childhood, but a disease of the mind, 
not of the body. So far as I know, this disorder has 
not yet been given a name, but the symptoms are easily 
detected. The patient opens a dictionary, jabs his 
pencil on a dozen or more words, uses them as a basis 
of discussion and then assembles them into a collection 
of winsome essays. He probably desires a controversial 
title, so he quickly writes six little ‘ Pieces ’ on women, 
and hey presto, it is done! The next move is a visit 
to the publisher, who adds to the mélée by writing on 
the cover ‘‘ this collection of essays is not precisely 
serious . .. in this, though criticism of life is neces- 
sarily implied, he (the patient) has aimed at nothing 
more than sheer amusement.’’ 

Beverley Nichols was suffering from this treacherous 
disease when he wrote ‘ Women and Children Last.’ 
‘ People and Things’ was a slight after-effect which 
caught Harold Nicholson unawares. And now Gerald 
Gould has had an acute attack and foisted ‘ All About 
Women ’ on to us. 

I think the symptom I deplore most is the utter arro- 
gance with which the thing is done. The chapter head- 
ings in Mr. Gould’s case are an almost perfect specimen 
of their kind. ‘ All About Women,’ ‘ All About 
People,’ ‘ All About Myself,’ ‘ All About Everything.’ 
Indeed, I can see him, sitting high above the “world, 
nodding his sagacious head ; but instead of the wise cry 
of a wise old bird, a sibilant whisper from on high 
reaches me—‘‘ Pretty Polly, Pretty .. .’’ 

And now for the book itself. It really is a very nice 
little book. There are witty parodies of the modern 
novel, there is a witty chapter on the “‘ simple life,’’ 
there are wisecracks which wittily portray women’s 
characters, their minds, their thoughts, their doings 
and everything about them that you could possibly want 
to know. Given a desert island, a complete and utter 
lack of human companionship, and no reading matter 
whatever, I should enjoy ‘ All About Women,’ and I 
should laugh with Mr. Gould over this, and wax angry 
with him over that, and I should appreciate it for the 
nice little book it is. A.A 


IN A HARD SCHOOL 


Are We All Met? By Whitford Kane. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 16s. 


Ms WHITFORD KANE has been so long out 
of the country that he comes before us almost 
as a stranger. It is true, of course, that he made 
his name here in repertory, but London saw little 
of him, though those who remember him during the 
Eadie-Vedrenne management, when he created the 
part of Christopher Wellwyn in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
‘The Pigeon,’ will know that England lost a 
character actor of the first rank when America 
called and kept him. In this interesting story of 
his career, Mr. Kane covers a very vital period in 
the history of the modern stage, and one can only 
regret that so much that he has to tell is concerned 
with the theatre in America and particularly with 
aspects Sf that theatre which are peculiar to the 
States. 

It is, therefore, with Mr. Kane’s stern apprentice- 
ship to the stage in this country that we are mostly 
concerned. It was the real thing; and that he was 
at once hungry and happy on half a guinea a week 
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proved his mettle; that he rose quickly first to 
speaking and then to important parts demonstrated 
his ability. It is interesting to note the names of 
his employers and companions. Among the former 
were Norman V. Norman, Osmond Tearle, Mrs. 
Bandman-Palmer and Louis Calvert; among the 
latter, Tearle’s young sons Godfrey and Malcolm, 
Milton Rosmer, Matheson Lang, and many 
another now well known. Mr. Kane could have been 
little more than a boy when he toured a Shake- 
spearean Company of his own, sharing leads with 
Godfrey Tearle. He was with Miss Horniman and 
with the Irish Players, and was in at the birth of 
the school of drama they founded and encouraged. 
Then came his London engagement and ‘‘ lead ”’ 
in a new Galsworthy at the Royalty, and so 
to America, where he remained. Here is a book 
that every stage aspirant should read, for it is a 
story of industry, adaptability, courage, persistence, 
coloured throughout by a real love for the theatre 
and for the actor’s art. 


A REAL BIRD BOOK 


Birds of the Seashore. By H. J. Massingham. 
Werner, Laurie. tos. 6d. 


IRDS are creatures of so lively a beauty that those 

who watch them must express them. They inspire 
a thousand essays; but they also represent a branch of 
science and must be precisely described, each by itself, 
as if they were museum specimens. The two are not 
the least alike in any respect ; but one may say that since 
old Jehns wrote in his good solid Victorian manner, 
no one has been nearly so successful as Mr. Massing- 
ham in imparting precise information with gusto and 
distinction. In this book he takes sea birds and shore 
birds each in order, as if bent on the schoolmaster’s 
job of helping us to identify; but each descriptive 
piece, though adequately compressed, makes also a 
charming essay. The pleasure of watching a 
particular individual bird or birds in definite places 
informs almost every sentence, every section, though 
it pretends to be mere biology or zoology. The gusto is 
such that most of the birds appear as “‘ half-angel ”’ 
under his imaginative touch: like Shelley’s eagle they 
are lit by the light of their golden wings. 

Perhaps now and again Mr. Massingham’s con- 
fessed likes and dislikes turn him from the straight 
paths of abstract justice. He adores the kittiwake, 
grows lyrical over its flight and affections. He equally 
dislikes the common gull. We may or may not share 
the prejudice, but in any event must confess that there 
are other birds as affectionate as the kittiwake; and as 
to the common gull it is at least a dubious superlative 
to class it as ‘‘ the most predacious of all the gulls.’ 
When you have seen a great black-back drive his beak 
into a wounded duck as if he were using a javelin; or 
watched a pair perform the seemingly impossible feat of 
robbing a seal of a fish, you must put him at the head 
of the robbers and murderers. Again, it is an exaggera- 
tion to describe the black-headed gull, that inveterate 
Cockney, as “‘ no longer a shore bird ’’ and absurd to 
omit him from the shore birds on that account. It 
nests inland, on grass and marsh, and likes London; 
but it is one of the commoner birds over considerable 
sections of the shore; and it is a long-shore migrant. 
If there is a deficiency in the book, it is in regard to 
this form of movement. We have had in recent years 
a very great number of records of the queer irregular 
migrations of many sorts of gulls; and there was, and 
is, a grand opportunity for some writer to collate them 
and give us a chart of their seasonal changes of place 
and habit. 

In no class of literature is there so much repetition 
of standard beliefs as in text-books on birds. From 
this vice Mr. Massingham is admirably exempt. He 


sees what he sees and tells what he sees; and, when fy 
quotes, only from those authors (especially from My 
Conrad, who is a supreme authority) who record what 
they have seen with their own eyes. So far ag hy 
makes a concession to other books, it is welcome ; for 
several of the essays are much enriched and enlivened 
by illustrations from history and indeed myth. Th 
essay on the gannets, the “* gaglinge gaunts” 
Skelton, is a masterpiece of epitomized informatio, 
conveyed with the charm of personal zest. 

‘“‘ Their arrow-sight from the high air of the littl 
shadow-fishes paddling the nether world; their plunge 
like a falling heavenly body ; their nearly eight monthy 
breeding season; their longevity (and even their mog 
modern biographer does not reject the grand total 
of seven-score years and ten); their inability to use their 
wings on land or on a glassy sea; their bottomless 
appetite; their extraordinary beauty and miraculoys 
power of flight—these are but a few particulars of the 
natural singularity of the great gaunt.’’ Here is the 
information you want, as well conveyed as you woul 
wish; and it is prelude to a romantic description tha 
deserves a niche in anthologies of English prose. We 
should have enjoyed more historical illustration, |; 
would, for example, have been wiser to resist q 
strangely petulant little outburst at the curious and 
richly documented superstitions about the Barnack 
goose in favour of some account of what they were 
and how they arose. 

A good example of the value of Mr. Massingham's 
own additions to the sum of text-book statement js 
the account of the oyster-catcher’s adaptability in nes 
building. He quotes curious examples; but not the 
example that has most surprised the reviewer, who 
found a nest perched on the top of a well-tee’d rock 
and composed wholly of a deep layer of lichen stalks! 

The sixty-nine illustrations (in the manner popu 
larized by Mr. Daglish, one of Mr. Massingham’s 
three excellent illustrators) are, like the text, as 
pleasing as they are informative. 


W. Beacu Tuomas 


THE LAND OF FAERIE 


The Spider’s Palace. By Richard Hughes 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


N ‘A Moment of Time’ Mr. Hughes showed that 

he can produce the authentic note of fantasy, 
and in ‘ High Wind in Jamaica’ that he has a sutt 
and unsentimental understanding of children. On 
therefore approaches this volume of children’s stories 
by a writer so richly equipped for his purpose, with 
the highest expectations. That these expectations 
are not disappointed is the best praise one can git 
these stories. In their original and charming ingentty 
of invention, combined with their delightful play o 
humour, they recall the work of Lewis Carroll; and 
what is more, they sustain the comparison. 
are told with a complete absence of didacticism 
and condescension (those quagmires that engulf 9 
many writers for children), and with that unforced 
ease and direct simplicity which are characteristt 
of the spoken word at its best; and one is nd 
surprised to learn that these stories were, in 
told aloud impromptu by the author to his youlg 
friends. Enviable little mortals! 

The stories (twenty in number) have indeed ti 
air of spontaneity which their mode of composite 
suggests; especially the slighter tales, wherein Mb 
Hughes starts some enticing hares which he does 
not trouble to run to earth. For example, 
Spotted Mother and Child, the Fossil Brothers. - - 
Mrs. Mogany and the Fierce Mrs. Moffadyke, inte 
duced in ‘ As They Were Driving,’ remain 
tantalizing names. But those stories which # 
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The Forest Cruise 
1,000 miles up the Amazon 


The Hildebrand will sail for the CHRISTMAS 

and NEW YEAR’S CRUISES from Liverpool 

on November 14, 1931, and January 12, 1932. 
Further Cruises every alternate month. 


Special Reduced Fares for these Six Weeks’ 
Cruises : 


£70 to £100 


Including all organized Shore Excursions. 


3 WEEKS’ TOURS 


to the Portuguese Riviera & Madeira 

ss. HILDEBRAND FROM LIVERPOOL 
November 14, 1931. 

s.s. HILARY FROM LIVERPOOL 

December 12, 1931. 

ss. HILDEBRAND FROM LIVERPOOL 
January 12, 1932. 

Fares £24 to £33 


Including all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore, 


aad will be omt 


BOOTH LINE 


Cunard Building, 11 Adelphi Terrace, 
Liverpool. Strand, London, W.C.2. 


NATUROPATHY 


A Wonderful System of Natural 
Healing 
Thousands of cases declared to be incur- 
able have been restored to health by this 
system : Read the current issue of 


NATURE CURE MAGAZINE | 


containing helpful and instructive articles 
upon such subjects as : 


ASTHMA AND KINDRED DISORDERS 
HYDROPATHY AND THE HOME 
FOOD AND FEEDING 
NATURE OR THE DOCTOR P 
A Valuable Health Guide to all engaged 
in the quest for Good Health 
Price 
ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE (post free) 
from 
BRITISH NATURE CURE ASSOCIATION «sap 


Gt. Turnstile Chambers 
Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE op 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation 
of a pipe of good tobacco 
new hopes are born and 
life’s little problems are 
viewed in their true per- 


spective. 1 , 


Would you like a 
complete report of 
the American and 


Canadian Markets ? 


Complete Brokerage Service 


A. J. EDINOW & CO. 


DORLAND HOUSE 
REGENT STREET 
LONDON : S.W.1 


Messrs. A. J. EDINOW & CO. 
Dor House, London, S.W.1 
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completely rounded off, such as ‘ The Dark Child,’ 
‘Three Sheep’ and the ‘ The Glass Ball Country,’ 
leave the enchanted reader (of any age) nothing 
further to wish for—unless to sigh for more. The 
volume is attractively illustrated by Mr. George 
Charlton in black and white and in colour. 


AN EDITOR AND HIS FRIENDS 


Everyman Remembers. By Ernest Rhys. Dent. 
12s. 6d. 


F teen happy title of this most agreeable book is 
derived from the author’s connexion with the 
famous Everyman Library, of which he is the 
Editor, inventor, and godfather, for it was he who 
brought the idea of the Library to the late Joseph 
Malaby Dent, of whom he gives us a brief but 
very vivid character sketch, and later found the 
name for it, that did so much to attract the great 
public for which it catered. Mr. Rhys here tells 
us of his literary adventures in London, where he 
was born and whither he returned after some years 
of work in the north as a mining engineer. It is 
one of the pleasantest features of these reminiscences 
that the London background is drawn so brilliantly, 
for Mr. Rhys as a lover of London is a man after 
Johnson’s heart. , 

He came, then, to London and to Chelsea, our 
nearest approach to a Latin Quarter, with a sheaf 
of verses and a strong determination to live by his 
pen. He had not many introductions, but such as he 
had served, for he was soon in the thick of the 
literary world of the eighties, and his _ stories 
of the men and the time are many and illuminating. 
It is impossible in a brief review to do more than 
indicate the range of Mr. Rhys’s friendships; name 
follows name, and always there is attached to it 
some salient description, some character-revealing 
anecdote, some touch of intimacy, that makes the 
man or woman live. Mr. Rhys during his half a 
century of literary experience has seen many shuffling 
of coteries and many changes of fashion and taste, 
and always he is abreast of the times without losing 
his hold upon the past. Old friends and old books, 
young men and new books, it is all one; there has 
been a chiel amang them takin’ notes; and here 
the notes are discursive, wise, and flavoured with 
a humour as kindly as it is shrewd. 

The book is charmingly illustrated with pencil 
portraits of the author and a select few of the 
notables of his profession. 


WHAT IS BELIEVED 


An Outline of Modern Knowledge. By 
Various Authors. Edited by William Rose. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


HIS volume is without doubt the most ambitious 

** omnibus ”’ book produced to date. It is also the 
most important. Unlike most other books of its 
kind, it is not a reprint. No part of its material, 
we are told, has ever appeared elsewhere in any 
shape or form. So that, when price is considered in 
relation to value, length, and manner of production, 
the publishers claim that this is the ‘‘ cheapest book 
of our generation’’ can scarcely be considered 
hyperbole. 

The twenty-four articles which constitute the 
thousand odd pages of the book cover virtually 
the entire range of twentieth-century thought and 
knowledge. Science, economics, biology, politics, 
anthropology, architecture—all are to be found. 
Each outline has been designed so that it shall 
contain nothing to transcend the ordinary person’s 
education. Yet each is an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of its subject, the work of an expert, intended 


THE 
DUBLIN REVIEW 


October, 1931 


Now on Sale, 3/6 net 


List of Contents: 
** HUMANISING ” AMERICA. 
By MIcHakL DE LA 
THE GROTTO CHAPELS OF SOUTH ITALY, 
By GERTRUDE Rosinson, 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. 


By Harman Grisewoop, 
A CATHOLIC WRITER. By M. B, 


THE FIRST ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE. 
By W. E. Campsett, 
RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
By THE Rev. AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE MENDICANT 
ORDERS. By Fatuer Cutupert, O.S.F.C, 


PROFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR’S GIFFORD 
LECTURES. By THE Rev. A. B. Suarpr, 


THE HIDDEN HAND IN THE CONCLAVE, 
By M. Mansrigtp, 

JOSEPH CONRAD: AN APPRECIATION. 
By Patrick BRAyBROOKg, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 15/- POST FREE 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LIMITED 
43 Newgate Street, E.C.1 


* 


E-M:G 


GRAMOPHONES 


are made in small 
numbers for critical 
music lovers. They cost 
no more than mass- 
products to which 
they are immeasurably 
superior 


* 


(behind the Princes Theatre) 


LONDON. W.C2 
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to meet the needs of specialist and layman alike. 
The articles are commendably stimulating. Some- 
times they are agreeably controversial. Why is 
there no reference in Professor Hearnshaw’s historio- 
phical contribution to Mr. Wells’s ‘ Outline of 
History’? Why does Mr. Roger Fry (‘ The Arts 
of Painting and Sculpture ’) ignore Picasso? The book 
is very well produced. The matter is set out 
clearly and logically, and though the print is 
necessarily small, the type is always legible. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Mine Eyes to the Hills: An Anthology of the 
Highland Forest. Arranged by Patrick R. 
Chalmers. [Illustrated by V. R. Balfour- 
Browne. Black. 2is. 


HAT Mr. Chalmers sponsors this anthology is 

an assurance of its quality. There is charm, 
and beauty, and humour in the book, for the hills 
are seen in many aspects and from many points 
of view, though that of the sportsman predominates, 
with the naturalist coming in a good second. Of 
all native sports, deer-stalking is the finest, for 
it brings into play so many qualities besides the 
essential one of fine markmanship that the successful 
stalker has always much to his credit beyond the 
kill and the trophy. So the stalker climbs and crawls 
through the book. Hear the highlander proving 
by chapter and verse that Eden was in Badenoch 
or read of the pride of the lady of the house when 
her man has returned from the stalk in triumph. 
Read——. But to start quoting would be to 
rewrite the book. It must suffice to say that all 
who have written with knowledge and grace of the 
Highland Forest are put under contribution, and that, 
verse Or prose, every extract garnered has the root 
of the matter in it. Here is the whole lore of 
stalking; and if the deer hold pride of place, the 
other beasts and birds of the forest are given their 
tributes. The illustrations in colour and black and 
white are charming. 


THE STORY OF THE TYROL 


The Austrian Tyrol. By Ian F. D. Morrow. 
Faber and Faber. 15s. 


ee i. once and once only, apologized to his 
critic. ‘‘ I can only express my regret,”’ he wrote, 
“that this book is not some other book; my next 
book shall be.’”” Mr. Ian Morrow’s book, studious 
and heavily documented, on the Austrian Tyrol would 
have been better for some such promise, because the 
Tyrol is a fairyland and the author is the toilful 
historian who does not know fairies when he meets 
them. He can collect facts with patient assiduity, but 
he cannot make them palatable. History does not 
consist of battles, sieges and records of tyranny, and 
for all Mr. Morrow’s labours the quick chosen photo- 
graphs tell us more than he does of the things the 
average traveller is given to know. The best and 
Most engaging chapter is the last; it deals with inns 
and innkeepers, and gives the reader a fair idea of what 
living is likely to cost in the land of snow-clad moun- 
tains and medieval towns. In all probability Mr. 
Morrow knows the Tyrol too well and too intimately 
tobe able to place himself by the side of the traveller 
with a few weeks and a few pounds to spend in the 
course of a holiday in Switzerland, Italy or the High- 
lands of Bavaria. Few of us have the time or inclina- 
tion to absorb the history of the past that does not 
touch our lives directly or indirectly, but there are 
many to whom the Austrian Tyrol holds a perennial 
appeal, and Mr. Morrow, out of the plenitude of his 
e, might have done more to strengthen it. 


Just Published 


GREAT LOVE SCENES 


FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE 
selected and edited by 


LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


Selections from the greatest writers from Shake- 
speare to Galsworthy have been chosen for their 
superlative beauty and charm. Beautifully produced 
in ledura binding with graceful blocking and 
English gold lettering. Washed and brushed 7 /6 
edges and printed on very attractive paper neT 


Companion Volume to 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


THE 


FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(Shakespeare to Priestley) 
selected and edited by 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


7/6 net 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or direct from 
GREGG PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


FREE BOOK FOR 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS 


IT SHOWS THE WAY TO SUCCESS IN 
JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING 
Learn to write for pleasure and for profit and earn 
money at home in spare time. Post coupon now. 


How you can learn, in your own 

home in your leisure time, to be. 
come a successful spare-time Journal. 
ist, or a Writer of short stories, earn- 
ing a good Spare-time Income. is 
plaint told in the Free Book entitled 
‘Modern Journalism: and Story 
Writing "' issued by the Metropolitan 
College of Journalism. 


The gift of literary expression is a 
priceless possession, and if you bear 
promise as a writer your gift can be 
developed by training. Possessed of a 

writing you may a r 
and successful contributor to the 
Press and the periodicals, As such 
= would secure welcome additional 
neome for your work of re-time 
writing, and may achieve fame and 
fortune with your pen. The vital 
knowledge can be acquired means 
of the College Postal raining 
Courses take at home in spare time. 


This is not an imaginative 
but a plain statement of probability, 
the actuality of which may your- 
self put to the test. Success in the 
vocation of Journalism means not 
THIS BOOK 
FREE 


r FREE BOOK COUPON—FPost Now 
Please send me—without am 


of r free 
JOURNALISM’ AND STORY WRITING,” 
together with your offer of a 


(In Capitals). 
ADDRESS .... 


only financial gain, but a measure of 
fame and the attainment of a social 
status which are in themselves agree. 
able and desirable outcomes of 
literary achievement. 

There are thousands of men and 
women who are making substantial 
ady incomes from Journalism, 
and a very large proportion of these 
work entirely ag free lance contri- 


sequence for ying 
material to the right papers. 
Decide now that you will learn 


how to give to rr writi that 
ional touch which is "looked 


Cc below for a copy of the Free 
Book and you will have made the 
first move forward which shall lead 
you, quickly and readily, to agree- 
able success in Journalism or Short 
Story Writing, to the early acceptance 
of your work and so to the receipt of 
that long coveted time Income 
for your Spare-time Writing. The 
Book will be accompanied oy an 
offer of an EXPERT REE 
CRITICISM of your work. 


or obligation 
MODERN 


Free Criticism of 
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ATURDAY COMPETITIONS 


LITERARY—LII 


Tue Saturpay Review offers a prize of Two Guineas for a 
Lament in the Miltonic manner by the fallen angel Mammon 
on the possibility of a Flight from the Pound. The Lament 
should be in blank verse of not more than 30 lines. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and to 
enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. The 
entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which will be 
found in this or any subsequent number. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
October 19, and the result will be announced in November. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XLV 


Poets, as Pegeen Mike said, are “‘ fine, fiery fellows with 
great rages when their temper’s roused,”’ and our application 
for poems on the Navvy with the Mechanical Pick drew out 
their best and worst. But, after revelling in their diatribes, 
I must none the less award first prize to Stubbs, who has 
allowed a philosophic muse to guide her. Second prize is for 
W. G., an ironist whose lines include an unexpected parable 
and a criticism of modern music. Penumbra and Aries come 
third and fourth in order of merit, and both have my com- 
miserations, for their verses are really admirable. The 
former’s final couplet : 

In Progress’ name these deeds are wrought ; 

All hail the weapon! Man is naught, ‘ 
seems worthy of every sociologist’s attention. Nick, S. B. C..,. 
Old Trident and Sascha all had something to say and said it 


very well. 
FIRST PRIZE 


Oh, sweet are adversity’s uses, 
Uplifting each bitter rebuff! 
And everygne knows that of life’s smashing blows 
We can never havé really enough. 
For the soul that is writhing in torment 
Will find, besides sermons in stones, 
Metaphorical books in the dreariest nooks 
And improvement in agonized groans. 


Then hail to thee, arch-benefactor, 
Thou hope of the morally ill! 
I will sing all I can of the arms and the man 
Who controls the mechanical drill. 
There is music within its vibrations, 
The chastening music of pain, 
And all who have heard it will ne’er—they’ve averred it— 
Grow idly light-hearted again. 


The motor-car’s hooting, though tonic, 
Is too brief to attain the sublime, 
And the dentist may purge us with suffering’s scourge— 
But in only one nerve at a time. 
*Tis the navvy who brings exaltation 
To me in the city long pent, 
For though I suspect that I’m mentally wrecked, 
In endurance I’m hundred per cent. 


SECOND PRIZE © 


A fair white lily on a dunghill grew. 

The farmer’s men, a whoreson, guzzling crew, 
Passed by with horrid laugh and. mocking sneer, 
En route for onions, bread and cheese, and beer. 
A maid the flower culled, and straight its beauty 
Seduced a guileless curate from his duty. 

Learn, then, a gem is lost without its setting. 
For thee, O navvy, highbrow souls are fretting. 
Resort, therefore, unto the Albert Hall, 

At eve, when muted trumpets caterwaul, 

And frenzied morons play, on drum and gong, 
The latest version of the Sirens’ Song. 

A niche awaits thee in that hall of fame. 
Stravinsky mild will seem, Honegger tame. 
Trombones will blush, and cower before thy note. 
The tuba’s song will die within its throat. 

In vain that rugged soul, the tympanist, 

His dreadful art will ply with aching wrist. 
While oboes weep, and bagpipes are unmanned, 
Thou’lt ride the storm, and dominate the band. 
Why linger, therefore? Go where glory waits, 
And draw thy pay at A.M. Union rates. W. G. 


STUBBS 


CROSS WORD—XXXVII 


By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the Saturpay REviEW, not exceeding half a 
guinea, will be given for the first correct solution opened. The 
name of the book selected must he enclosed with the solution; 
also the full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 


Solutions must reach wus not later than the Thurta 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked “ Cros, Bla 
Word’ and addressed to the Cross Word Editor, Sxrypn, 
Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 2 


Hidden quotation from a Victorian poet. 1 
40d, 13a, 26, 44a, 12, 18a, 6, Wir 
3, 38, 11, 41, 8, sion 
18, 13a, 6, 14, 13a, 40a, 
18, 18a, 6, 14, 36, 48. 


atak 


QUOTATION AND REFERENCE 


CLUES 
Across 
1. Ventriloquial divination. 10, 11, and 12. Arose. 
14. Heaven says the poet. 15. Coins coined from anger, 
16, Shakespearian flower. 
17. “But all he was is 
19, 31. I have one more than my name indicates. 
22, 27. Explore with kind of grapnel. ° 
24. The cow that scared ‘‘ wanton widow Leezie ” was this. 
28. Aegean Island. 29. Nuptial. 33. I am _ rich. 
35, 36. Organic cell is developed from my blast. 
38 
39 


, 46d. House for who was 24. 
. Case to beat credit. 
40. Trifle. 43. Backward cry. 
47. A farmer’s man has been upset here. 


Down 

Laughter gauge. 2. Remove this to affect this. 
You can tear this on reversion. 

Idleness. 7. Port from a dog. 9. March to Spenser. 
Coin that might be worth no more than froth. 

Pour prendre congé. 

See 16. 23, See 37. 25. Virtue in distress. 

Since when turned is almost time. 

See 19. 32. Railway side-branch. 

42. ‘* Hang like an on a Dutchman’s beard.” 
Did a modern school of painters arise here? 

A at force is in the village before 23. 

rd = a like quantity makes frogs sandwiched into # 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD No. 36 


Sotution.—Across: Arrowhead, His, Monticule, And, Phe 
sures, Dae, Urch, Down, Mon, Before, Erit, Lest, Setteth, Oas, 
Ape, He, Tye, Suilline, Thus, Ittnerite, Nek, Tying, In, Abov, 
Debater, Ter, Poser, Flowers. 

Down: Ampullosity, Rol, Wisdom, Hcour, Eur, Alength 
De, Inanity, Sdeath, Necessities, Tah, Adoreth, Wee, Met 
Beauty, Ft, Spirit, Tin, Alegar, Esker, Nine, Etaro, Te, Nott 
Ever, Nb, w, Do. 

Quotation from R. Bridges: ‘ Demeter,’ Act 1, line 2%. 


NOTES 

Across: 15, Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’; 18, Tennyson, ‘ The Me 
maid ’; 21, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ I, 1; 26, ‘ Puck of Pooks 
Hill’; 28, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ II], 1; 35, Gay, ‘™ 
Beggar’s Opera’; 37, Ken, three meanings; 42, T. Gra} 
‘ Bard’; 47, R. Browning, ‘ A Pretty Woman.’ 

Down: 2, Roland, Scott's ‘ Abbot,’ Ch, 4; 8, Ten: ‘i 
Memoriam ’ and ‘ Locksley Hall’; 9, ‘ Hunting of the Snark’; 
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— ilworth,’ Ch. 40; 19, K » ‘La Nuit 
10, Scott a, _ * Maud ’ IV, 5; 25, Browning, ‘ Saul ’; 27, 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD No. 36 


The winner is Miss M. S. Thorburn, 1, Wycliffe Road, 
Winton, Bournemouth, who has chosen for her prize ‘ Pas- 
sionate Interlude,’ by Anne Duffield (John Murray). 


RESULT OF RHYMING CROSS WORD No. X 


We regret that this result could not be published last week : 
The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 64, Gordon Road, Ealing, 
gho has chosen for his prize ‘A Dickens Dictionary’ 
(Baker's Great Bookshop, 9s. 6d.). 


ACROSTIC—496 
(Cuosinc Dats: First post Thursday, October 8) 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurDay 
Revigw in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when ‘the solution is sent. 

9. It must be published by a firm in’ the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C 2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


eee SPREAD HIS WINGS ON 


THE BLAST, 
AND BREATHED IN THE .... 
PASSED.” 


Behead the felon, let the player go! 

Core of a threat of mischief from our foe. 
Detach your mother from that art unlawful. 
Venom of vipers, or of snakes more awful. 
Muslin-like linen of the tribe of Dan. 
Money’s so called by many a well-trained man. 
Promise is one thing, this, friend, is another. 
A Moslem monk,—at times no godly “brother.” 
Make clear: a Spanish hero’s in its heart ; 
The pigment from a Saxon one dispart. 
Why, here’s a fuss, a stir, and a commotion! 
By fish, and suchlike creatures, is the ocean. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 494 


- AS HB 
Byron. 


HS h Bon* *Heshbon was the citie of Sihon the king 
T omat O of the Amorites, which had fought before 
— ae Itor time against the king of the Moabites, and 
W indmil L had taken all his land out of his hand, 
E xchang E even unto Arnon. Wherefore they that 
D reamlan D spake in proverbs say, Come to Heshbon, 
M uske T let the citie of Sihon be built and repaired. 
tU mo Ur _ For a fire is gone out of Heshbon and a 
T raito R flame from the citie of Sihon, and hath 
T able-tal K consumed Ar of the Moabites, and the 
Open-sesam E lords of Bamoth in Amon. 

N onentit Y Num. xxi, 26-28. 


Acrostic No. 494.—The winner is Captain W. R. Wolseley, 
Grange, Stafford, who has selected as his prize 
‘What is Fascism and Why?’ by ‘Tomaso Sillani, published 
by Bean and reviewed in our columns on September 19. Ten 
other competitors named this book, ten chose ‘ The Log of a 
U-Boat Commander,’ eight ‘Mr. Darby,’ eight ‘ Voice and 
Personality,’ eight ‘ Going Further,’ etc. etc. 
Also Correct.—A. E., Alphin, Barberry, E. Barrett, Bobs, 
is, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, Carlton, Miss Carter, 
Bertram R. Carter, C. C. J., Clam, E. H. Coles, D. L.. 
Ehor, Estela, Falcon, Farsdon, E. J. Fincham, Fossil, Gay, 
T. Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, Iago, Jeff, Lilian, M., Madge, 
George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, Lady Mottram, N. O. 
Selam, Peter, Rabbits, Rand, F. W.' Robbs, Shorwell, Sisy- 
St. Ives, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. 


Ox: Licht Wrono.—Ali, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boote, J. 
Clambers, Maud Crowther, G. M. Fowler, Junius, Miss Kelly, 
A.M. W. Maxwell, F. M. Petty, Tyro. 

Two Licuts ‘Wronc.—J. F. Maxwell, Penelope, Shrub. 
ian baffled 7 solvers; Lights 5, 6, 10 and 12, 2; Lights 
Acrostic No. 498.—Correct: Bertram R. Carter. 


Will 
You 


help to support the 
varied works 


of the 


CHURCH 
ARMY ? 


To those who falter on the 
Road of Life the Society en- 
deavours to extend social or 
spiritual support. Directly or 
indirectly its efforts benefit all. 


FUNDS ARE CONTINUALLY 
NEEDED FOR MAINTENANCE 
GIFTS will be gratefully received by 


Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


35,000 Little Children 


mothered and trained 
8 in the past fifty years 3 
1 is the record of 


1 
THE WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you help this work to 
go on by sending a gift to 
Revo. A. F. Westcott, D.D., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11 
* *(Bankers; Barclays, Ltd.), to 


MARK ITS JUBILEE ? 
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ITY foreign to home products. It may be some 
before we can measure the force of these tendencies 
Lombard Street, Wednesday by actual results. Meantime, events both at hom 
: and abroad, particularly in the United States, ma 
A NEw element has been introduced into the | introduce powerful new tendencies. Y 
financial situation by the abandonment of the gold 
standard by Denmark, Norway and Sweden. It is now 
within the bounds of possibility that soon the United | 4658,000 LESS IN DIVIDEND 
States and Switzerland will be the only two countries An important element in the market, both for securi, 
in the world that have not, since the war, abandoned | ties and for goods, is the reduction or passing of 
the pre-war standard of their currency, although | numerous dividends. A notable instance is that of the 
Holland has declared her intention of remaining on | Dunlop Rubber Company, which has just announce 
the pre-war gold standard. If that stage is reached, | that, ‘‘ owing to the continued trade depression and the 
how long will the United States, by maintaining the | present crisis,” the directors are unable to declare an 
gold standard, be content to take the gold production | interim dividend on the Ordinary stock. In addition 
that the rest of the world does not want and to place | the directors have decided that, ‘‘owing to the obscuri ; 
herself at a grave disadvantage in trading with the | of the outlook, the declaration of dividends on the thre: 
rest of the world? classes of Preference shares can only be considered 
when the accounts for the year 1931 are complete,” 


WATCH THE UNITED STATES In the its half. 
Indeed, the financial situation in the United States 


d on its Ordinary stock. This means that this com 
needs careful watching. e numerou | stone, which ten, 
there, though generally small, cannot be ignored. alone, which paid out £658,000, less tax, to its share. 


. : . holders in October last year, will pay nothing at aj 
They are signs of uneasiness that is by no means | in October this year. This is only one instante of the 
entirely a reflection of the European financial crisis. | effect on British investors of what Sir Eric Geddes the 
America’s export trade, already severely depressed, . 


n chairman of the company, at the meeting | 
has been dealt a further heavy blow by the deprecia- | the biiceard.”” ng ‘ast May, 
tion of European currencies in terms of the dollar. 


STRONG BRITISH INSURANCE 
NARROWER MARKETS The position of the leading British Insurance Com. 

Since the restriction, as from September 26, of | panies transacting a large business abroad is of 
Stock Exchange business to a cash basis and the | topical interest. Many ot them conduct an immense 
prohibition of the continuation of transactions, the | business in the United States, and the services they 
markets, particularly in inactive securities, have neces- | thus render constitute no small part of our invisible 
sarily become narrower. As the banks are at the same | exports. From the investor’s point of view, there is 
time curtailing their Stock Exchange loans, specula- | naturally some concern as to the effect of the deprecia. 
tive operations have been reduced to a minimum. The | tion in the £ on the position of the companies abroad, 
Stock Exchange as a whole has accepted these drastic | Mr. F. W. Pascoe Rutter, the governor of the London 
measures as desirable in the national interests, but | and Lancashire Insurance Company, known in insur 
there is some discontent among members who see | ance circles as the ‘‘ nursery ’’ of many of our most 
speculation nipped in the bud at a time when it was | eminent insurance men, has produced some reassur- 
showing emphatic signs of growth. There is, more- | ing facts. He points out that the strength of the big 
over, much nervousness as to how the new regula- | British companies rests on the fact that their business 
tions will affect the big speculative accounts already | and their investments are distributed throughout the 
opened for settlement on October 8. These are to be | world. This means that American claims in dollars 
settled in the ordinary way, and as contangoes are | are met out of dollar investments and do not involve 
prohibited, some difficulties must necessarily occur | a draft on sterling at its depreciated value. Moreover, 
unless, as is expected, some relaxation is permitted | the sterling value of the extensive conservative 
for accounts already opened. American investments that the leading British com 
panies hold have enjoyed a great increase in sterling 
value. 


CAUTION EMPHASIZED 


My advice last week not to sell but to buy 
cautiously, giving special consideration to ordinary | INTEREST COUPON REMINDER 
or ‘‘ equity ’’ shares, has been reinforced by sub- Many British investors have bearer bonds, the 
sequent: events. Fixed-interest securities have generally | interest on which is payable, at the option of the holder, 
failed while Ordinary shares have enjoyed a sharp rise, | in sterling or some other currency, such as American 
and the Stock Exchange Committee has emphasized | dollars or French francs—at the par of exchange. They 
the need for caution by its restrictions on speculative | should, of course, exercise this option by cashing 
dealing. This need for caution arises mainly from | their interest coupons in the best market. All they 
uncertainty as to the effects of the various remedial | have to do is to instruct their bankers or brokers ® 
measures that have been taken to deal with the crisis. | seH the coupons in the foreign exchange market a 
The increased taxes and the ‘‘ cuts ’’ in unemployment | the best price they will fetch. This applies, of course, 
benefits and wages will tend for the time being to | only to interest which, under the terms of issue of the 
reduce the purchasing power of the public. On the | security, is payable at a fixed exchange, and not 
other hand, the rise in the sterling prices of foreign | interest payable at the rate of exchange current at the 
products, resulting from the depreciated value of the | date the interest is due. 
£ abroad, will tend to shift British buying from Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stree 
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The Saturday Review 


USIC 
NEW RECORDS 


By HILL 


put of new records for October, since the H.M.V.’s 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue alone consists of 230 
records, ranging from a ’Cello Sonata of Boccherini to 
Honegger’s * Pacific 231.’ I shall make a selection, 
therefore, of a few works of unusual interest and briefly 
discuss them in this article and my next in November. 

The great polyphonic era is represented by a group 
of Bach’s works, among them the two Unaccom- 

ied Violin Sonatas in D minor (H.M.V. DB 
1422-4) and in C major (H.M.V. DB1638-70). The first 
is given a thoughtful reading by Adolf Busch, 
while in the second Menuhin displays his impec- 
cable execution to good purpose. As an intro- 
duction to Bach one could not find a more 
charming and attractive work than the Suite No. 2 in 
B minor, for Flutes and Strings (Columbia LX134-6), 
which is full of sparkle and gaiety. The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Mengelberg give a straightforward 
rendering, and for analysis of detail the reproduction 
could hardly be bettered. His son John Christian’s 
Sinfonia in B flat, beautifully played by the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra under Mengelberg 
(H.M.V. D1988-9), has grace and purity of style and a 
faint Italian flavour. Although a very pleasing essay 
in early orchestral sonata form, compared with the 
craftsmanship and thought in Haydn’s Symphony No. 
13 in G, played to perfection by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Clemens Krauss (H.M.V. 
Es539-41), it is superficial and elementary. 

In his Concerto for Flute and Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C2258-9) Mozart rivals Haydn’s exuberant spirits. 
Marcel Moyse is the soloist: his facile execution and 
beauty of phrasing and tone are a delight to listen to. 
The recording does every justice to the performance. 
No less attractive is Mozart’s Quintet for Piano and 
Wind Instruments (H.M.V. D1804-6). Melodic charm 
and clarity of design are the chief characteristics of the 
music; piano and wind are superbly balanced, each 
serving as a foil to the other in the concertante manner. 
Beethoven is well represented. Casals and Schulhof 
play the Sonata in A for ‘Cello and Piano, 
Op. 69 (H.M.V. DB1417-9), and Erica Morini and 
N. Schwalb play the Sonata in F for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 24 (H.M.V. E499-501), between which there is 
little to choose, as they are two of the happiest works 
ever written by the composer. Though imbued with 
poetic feeling, both are more concerned with purely 
musical values than the expression of any deep 
and powerful emotions, as one finds, for instance, 
in the String Quartet in B flat, Op. 130 (H.M.V.), 
which for sheer mastery of technique and depth of 
thought and feeling has no equal in the whole range of 
chamber music. The Budapest String Quartet give a 
highly sensitive performance, the recording of which 
is clear and well defined. The Piano Trio No. 5, in 
D, Op. 70 (Parlophone E11154-6), is especially worthy 
of note. The Concertgebouw Trio of Amsterdam 
attain a high standard of ensemble. 

I would like to draw attention to two modern works 
of exceptional merit : Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, 
Consisting of a magnificent set of Variations, a neat 
and virile Scherzo, a beautiful Romance, and a slick 
Rondo for the finale. Orchestration and workmanship 
are brilliant and the music abounds in fine tunes and 
thythms. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, play with verve. Of the same brilliant 
school is the Finale to Vincent D’Indy’s ‘ Symphonie 
Pour Orchestre et Piano Sur Un Chant Montagnard 

Francais,’ excellently played by the Association des 

certs Lamoureux Orchestra, with Jeanne-Marie 
Darré (pianist), under Albert Wolff (Polydor 67020). 


Ir will be impossible for me to review the entire out- 


All Classes of Insurance 
Transacted 


* 


CAR AND 
GENERAL 


Insurance Corporation 
Limited 


83 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.| 


WHENEVER and 
WHEREVER 


You Travel 


INSURE YOUR 


LUGGAGE 


and so secure that 


PEACE OF MIND 
without which no holiday is enjoyable. 


A T.1A. Policy covers baggage in all parts 
of the world and by all means of transit. 


It covers all risks, including Jewellery, Furs,etc. 
and claims are payable in all parts of the world. 


Apply for Prospectus, 
The 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
26, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4., 
or Travel Agents Everywhere. 
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Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 

fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 

Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not for- 
gotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars 
sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3000); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
8883. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H Govern 


CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUT 
RALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets intercha 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 
Street, London, S.W.1, or or. Office, P. . 130 : 
Street, London, E.C.3; FREIGHT a & O. or B.1) APPLY, 129 
LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, . E.C.3; A 
GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, w 


Literary 
NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
S Editor and blisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 


Tue Lonpon Lirgrary Acency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1, 

EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 

profitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 

Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and _ all repairs. Phone 2523 

*Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Schools 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Boys between the ages of 5} and 14} years prepared for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor’s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,” 
Harrow, King ’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., 

Excellent Athletic Record. 
Prospectus and full ah on application to the 
ead Master, 

BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in 

Athletics. 
Prospectus and full particulars on tion to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


Appeal 


BRITAIN TO CHRIST.” 
UNDS urgently required for Evangelical publications; 
Fitee circulation contemplated. Moneys payable to A. 
Jacxson, Langdale, Edward Street, Dunoon. 


For the Table 


OME-MADE JAMS, 9d. per Ib.; Lemon Curd, 1s.; 
carriage paid on 12 lbs.—Coxtart, Plumstead, Norfolk. 


ACADEMY CINEMA———. 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings), Gerrard 2981 
The Russian Epic, ‘‘ EARTH ” and ‘“‘ TARTUFFE” 
(Emil Jannings) Monday, October 5, for one week, 
‘CITY OF SONG,” with Jan Kiepura, and 
Moscow That Laughs and Weeps ” (Russian Comedy) 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.3 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 

YEAR 


_LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S8.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phase and Bath from 8). 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
pd special bargains new as published and post free 
‘or cash. 


Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadi. 
1928. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for & 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevittz 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 53 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ October 3rd 


Tailoring 
UGUST 19, 1931. Wedmore, Somerset.—‘‘ Mr. W. 
CURRALL: I am _ delighted with the overcoat and 


should like to express my gratitude to for doing 

the work so well: it is like a new coat.” ae 
ALTER CURRALL, ‘World’s leading TURN-CLOTHES 
(Tailor) Specialist, respectfully asks intending cus- 
tomers to kindly have their WINTER GARMENTS 
TURNED during vacation and avoid disappointment. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES: S.B. OVERCOATS from 30s.; D.B., 
358.; LOUNGE, D.B., PLUS FOUR SUITS, 45s.; LADIES’ 
SUITS from 35s:; FROCK COATS converted into 
MORNING COATS, 30s. If outside breast pocket, ask for 
advice and quotation. Linings renewed extra. All work 
guaranteed. Call if possible. Return ca paid.—6, Broad- 


way, Ludgate Hill (facing Apothecaries’ Hall). Central 1816. 
Est, here 1907. 


* Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 3.10.1931 

Allen & Unwio Fisher Unwin Nash & Graysoa 
Foulis Noel 

Arrowsmith Harper Odhams 

Bale & Danielssen Harrap Peter Davies 

Blackwell Heinemann 

Bles Header Stoughtoa 

Burns & Oates Hodge Low 

Selwyn, & Bloust 

Chapman 

Collins n Paul S.P.C.K. 

Labour Publishing Co, The Head 
Longmans The Studio 

Elkin Mathews and Melrose 

Marrot Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber Murray wae, Laurie 


ppav- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupea—W§ 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land hb‘ your OWN 
FREE ADVICE 


Rugby Enthusiasts! 


Here is th for which have waited— 

HE Travel Bureau of the “RUGGER*! A wee “paper 

SaTuRDAY REVIEW is at your clusively to the great game o ueby Football. 

‘ F dvi ill Every player and every follower of the game will 

Service. swe Save : bane find it a gripping commentary, dealing in a new 

willingly be given to those desiring bd with s 

information on any subject cover- RUGGER 

ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. Every of “Rugger” will be wn 

You can write with every confi- interest or the enthusiast. * Rage” wil be 

dence, and without being placed sport. 

under any obligation to accept any Yous Nawéee 
suggestions offered. 


RUGGER 


mee Every FRIDAY 2 d 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
9 J 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 FORM NOW. 7/6 to “RUGGER: 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW————= 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
* 


To the Publisher 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW (1931) Ltd. 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Date 193 


Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review” each week for 
I enclose remittance value herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 
ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 


* 


ANNUAL... ChE BOUT 
SUBSCRIPT] SUBSCRIPTION 
15 /- ALL CHEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 7/6 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW (1931) LTD. 
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